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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


went amends posterity can offer for past neglect were made 
to the memory of a great explorer in the Mount Royal 
Cemetery, in Montreal, on Monday, May 23, at noon. On this 
occasion there was unveiled a memorial to David Thompson whose 
body had, seventy years before, been laid there in an unmarked 
grave in ground belonging to another. The Canadian Historical 
Association, by raising a special fund, defrayed the expense of the 
monument. It is a simple, but dignified fluted pillar surmounted 
by a sextant, and with its base is about nine feet in height. The 
sculptor, Mr. Henri Hébert, R.C.A., was present at the ceremony. 


The president of the Association, Professor G. M. Wrong, 
presided, and the monument was unveiled by Sir Frederick 
Williams-Taylor, who, in a short and appropriate address, emphas- 
ized Thompson’s personal qualities of modesty, idealism, and 
determination. Mr. J. B. Tyrrell then read a paper dealing at 
some length with the nature and extent of Thompson’s achieve- 
ments. He ably defended the opinion that Thompson was the 
greatest practical land geographer the world has produced. On no 
continent has any other man, by his own unaided labour, left such 
abounding evidence of his geographical genius as Thompson 
placed on the map of North America, and set forth in his journals 
and Narrative. His observations on routes may be safely followed 
in many places in the West to the present day, while his location 
of points, measurements of distances, and estimates of altitudes, 
all made with inferior instruments, show an uncanny accuracy 
when checked by modern surveyors. 
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The present number contains an account of the annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Historical Association. The effort to maintain 
an Association which aims to be national in its scope is beset with 
difficulties, such as the great distances, and the small number of 
those who have a professional interest in history. The prospect 
is by no means hopeless, however, and the recent meeting shows 
that the co-operation of the newspapers may be obtained in 
arousing public interest. A most important step would be the 
publication and circulation of the printed programme six or eight 
weeks before the meeting. The committee this year, through no 
fault of its own, was unable to realize its wishes in this respect. 
It is to be hoped that next year’s committee may with good for- 
tune accomplish this aim. 


In the first article of this issue Sir Robert Falconer, president 
of the University of Toronto, adds a chapter to the cultural 
history of Canada by analysing the influences which have affected 
the courses of instruction in Canadian universities. The valuable 
and interesting paper on Music in New France in the seventeenth 
century is contributed by Mrs. L. Spell, Garcia librarian of the 
University of Texas. Documents touching on the early history 
of Newfoundland, and hitherto unprinted, are contributed by 
Mr. Louis Scisco of Washington, D.C. 


THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE annual meeting of the Canadian Historical Association 

was held in Toronto on Friday and Saturday, May 27 and 28. 
Through the courtesy of the authorities of the University of 
Toronto, the sessions were held in Baldwin House, and visiting 
members enjoyed the hospitality of Hart House and other facilities 
of the university. On the evening of Friday, May 27, a dinner was 
held in the Great Hall of Hart House, in honour of visiting mem- 
bers of the association. 

The general sessions began on Friday afternoon. After the 
usual business, Professor G. M. Wrong delivered the presidential 
address, and concluded with a review of significant publications 
on Canadian affairs during the past year. In his address, Mr. 
Wrong illustrated the difficulties which beset historical composition 
under modern conditions, and described the relations of history 
with allied subjects such as anthropology, economics, and phil- 
osophy. 

The programme of papers was arranged to be appropriate 
to the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of Confederation. Five 
papers dealt with the Confederation movement in the various 
provinces: The Maritimes, by D. C. Harvey, University of Mani- 
toba; Quebec, The Abbé G. Robitaille, Joliette College, P.Q.; 
Ontario, F. H. Underhill, University of Saskatchewan; British 
Columbia, His Honour Judge Howay, New Westminster, B.C.; 
The Prairie Provinces, Chester Martin, University of Manitoba. 
The relation of British finance to the Confederation movement was 
described by R. G. Trotter, Queen’s University. There followed 
on these, four papers on various problems of Canadian national 
life: The Growth of Canadian National Feeling, by W. S. Wallace, 
University of Toronto; The French Canadians under Confederation, 
by Senator N. A. Belcourt; The Development of Imperial Relations, 
by W. T. Waugh, McGill University; Canadian Cultural Develop- 
ment, by Dr. J. C. Webster, Shediac, N.B. These papers will be 
printed im extenso in the forthcoming annual report, which it is 
hoped will this year be ready for distribution in September. In 
the present article, not more than a brief summary of the addresses 
can be attempted. 
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Beginning the series of historical papers, Mr. Harvey out- 
lined the part which early efforts for union among the Maritime 
provinces played in helping to bring about Confederation: ‘“The 
maritimes, honest dupes of their own enthusiasm as much as 
misled by promises from Canadian statesmen, and disappointed 
with the realities of Confederation, put their faith in England as 
sure to enforce ‘fair play’, but like other minorities before them, 
they found that Imperial governments, like God, are on the side 
of the big battalions.’”” He concluded with a plea that the promises 
of the time should be, in part at least, redeemed, as a means of 
correcting the depression now prevalent in the maritime provinces. 
Mr. Harvey’s paper provoked a lively discussion. 

In the absence of the Abbé Robitaille, Mr. Lanctot summar- 
ized the paper on Quebec, and this was followed by Mr. Under- 
hill’s paper on Ontario. Under the title Some Aspects of Upper 
Canadian Radical Opinion in the Decade before Confederation there 
was given an analysis of George Brown’s Globe. The thesis was 
that the present ‘‘Progressive’’ movement on the prairies represents 
an unconscious revival of the ideas of two generations ago, when 
Upper Canada was still the “frontier’’, and the “intelligent 
yeomanry”’ of what is now Ontario fought the battle of the ‘‘plain 
people’”’ against Big Business and especially against the railway 
octopus of Montreal. With the industrialization of Ontario since 
Confederation, the ideas of Brown have withered at the roo‘s. 
“No good Torontonians of the present generation,”’ the speaker 
said, “‘could possibly read the Globe of the ’50’s and ’60’s without 
a shudder.” 

Judge Howay’s paper described at length the financial 
situation in British Columbia which led to the federation of that 
province with the nascent Dominion, and illustrated the petty 
and sordid motives which dominated at least some of the advocates 
of union. 

In his paper on the Prairie Provinces, Mr. Martin showed that 
the original position of the North West Territories under the 
government at Ottawa was one of subjection to an unsympathetic 
imperial power. Without condoning the insurrections by Riel, 
he affirmed that no one except Riel combined popular support on 
the prairies with the opportunity of protest, and he described 
Riel as the predestined victim of a great idea, viz. the extension 
of free local government to the vast expanses of the west. 

An interesting sidelight on Confederation was given by Mr. 
Trotter in a review of the Baring and Mills correspondence of the 
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1860’s, which showed that a powerful group of financiers in Lon- 
don, interested in the Grand Trunk Railway and other investments 
in Canada, lent strong support to the movement for union. 

In the series of general papers, Mr. Stewart Wallace traced 
the growth of national feeling from the foundation of the ‘“‘Canada 
First’? movement to the organization of a Canadian Ministry at 
Washington. The Hon.N.A. Belcourt first described the position 
of the French in the period following the Conquest as that of 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water’’ for the Anglo-Saxon 
magnates who with the backing of government appropriated the 
land and resources of the province, and then proceeded to demon- 
strate the magnificent growth of Quebec as a member of confeder- 
ation, showing by a wealth of statistics how the French Canadians 
had once more come into possession of their own domain. In his 
paper on Imperial Relations, Mr. Waugh examined the attitude 
of the mother country toward the colonies during the past sixty 
years. First, until 1886, there was much indifference owing to the 
prevalence of the ideas of the Manchester school. Then, for 
seventy years, until the defeat of Chamberlain’s trade policy, 
there was a strong imperialism. Since 1906, and due largely to 
the events of the Great War, the bonds of empire have become 
looser and weaker, with great extensions to the autonomy of the 
self-governing colonies. This tendency culminated in the declar- 
ations of the last Imperial Conference. ‘‘There is no doubt,”’ the 
speaker concluded, ‘“‘that if legislation and procedure give effect 
to the findings of the report, the present constitution of the 
Empire will be destroyed, and if nothing is done, and the report 
is treated as mere verbiage, the result will be still more sensational.” 

In his analysis of Canadian cultural development, Dr. 
Webster expressed the keenest disappointment at the relative 
insignificance of Canadian productivity in literature, art, music, 
and architecture. While admitting that a thin and feeble current 
had been maintained, he charged Canadians as a whole with 
neglect of the things of the spirit, ascribing their backwardness to 
absorption in the problems of material welfare and to stagnation, 
“especially in the more remote parts’’ of older Canada. His paper 

: provoked the keenest discussion, during which it appeared that 

| rays of light were to be detected here and there, relieving the 

general blackness of the picture. 


The following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing 
year,— 
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President, A. G. Doughty, Ottawa. 

Vice-president, Chester Martin, Winnipeg. 

Chairman of Management Committee, L. J. Burpee, Ottawa. 

English Secretary and Treasurer, Norman Fee, Ottawa. 

Editor and French Secretary, Gustave Lanctot, Ottawa. 

Council (in addition to the above-named officers): George 
Wilson, Halifax, N.S.; Leo Harvey, Fredericton, N.B.; Dr. J. C. 
Webster, Shediac, N.B.; Victor Morin, Montreal, P.Q.; W. T. 
Waugh, Montreal, P.Q.; D. A. McArthur, Kingston, Ont.; 
D. C. Harvey, Winnipeg, Man.; A. S. Morton, Saskatoon, Sask.; 
A. L. Burt, Edmonton, Alta.; W. N. Sage, Point Grey, B.C. 


CHARLES N. COCHRANE 





THE TRADITION OF LIBERAL EDUCATION IN 
CANADA 


AN HISTORICAL survey of the curricula of the faculty of Arts 
in the universities and colleges of Canada will make clear 
that they have been deeply in debt to those of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The oldest colonial university, founded after the American 
Revolution, is King’s College, situated in Windsor, Nova Scotia, 
from 1790 until 1923, when it moved to Halifax and became feder- 
ated with Dalhousie University. Led by Sir Alexander Croke, a 
judge of the Prize Court of Nova Scotia, and formerly a gentleman 
commoner of Oriel College, Oxford, the board of the college took 
the Oxford statutes as their model, and against the advice of 
Bishop Inglis ordained that, 

No member of the university shall frequent the Romish Mass 
or the meeting-houses of Presbyterians, Baptists or Methodists, 
or the conventicles or places of worship of any other dissenters from 
the Church of England, or where Divine Service shall not be per- 
formed according to the liturgy of the Church of England, or shall 
be present at any rebellious or seditious meeting. 

Of the first two professors, one, the Rev. William Cochran (1788- 
1833), was a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, and sometime 
professor of the Greek and Latin languages in Columbia College, 
New York; the other, the Rev. Charles Porter, came from Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, as the first president, and taught mathe- 
matics as well as divinity and Hebrew. The curriculum of 1814 
is ambitious, and consists almost entirely of such subjects and 
books as had for several centuries been accepted as affording a 
liberal education. Rhetoric, logic, and moral philosophy, through 
the medium of classical authors, with a tincture of mathematics, 
constitute the course. That the teachers were not unsuccessful 
in their aim is perhaps proved by the quality of the educated 
gentlemen who lived in Halifax, Windsor, Annapolis, and other 
towns of the province during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Chronologically next comes the academy at Fredericton, 
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established in 1800 by provincial charter as ‘‘the College of New 
Brunswick’’, a name changed by royal charter on December 15, 
1827, to the University of King’s College, and in 1859 to the 
University of New Brunswick. The Rev. Edwin Jacob, D.D., 
who occupied the presidency of the college for thirty years (1829- 
59), and taught classics, history, and moral philosophy, had been 
a fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. There were two other 
professors: one, a graduate of King’s College, Windsor, taught 
logic, mathematics, and Hebrew; the other taught divinity and 
metaphysics. The really powerful forces came later in the history 
of the university, with the arrival from Scotland in 1837 of David 
Gray, M.A., and James Robb, M.D. (died 1861), the former of 
whom was succeeded in 1840 by William Brydone Jack, a pupil 
of Sir David Brewster, and an M.A. of St. Andrews. Jack became 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, and Robb took 
the newly established chair of chemistry and natural history, and 
founded a geological museum and an extensive collection of the 
flora of the province. These were the heralds of a new day, and 
in the face of long and repeated struggles they held high the stand- 
ards of a liberal education, but also did much to imbue the public 
mind with the necessity of the application of science to industry. 
In 1853 Dr. Jack stated that while the classical languages of 
ancient Greece and Rome and the higher mathematics are 

the basis of all sound education, the most efficient instruments of 

intellectual training ..... the requirements of the age and the 

inevitable law of progress seem to demand that classics and mathe- 
matics should not reign the solitary and unassailable despots they 
have hitherto been considered.' 
In 1835 instruction in French was introduced for the first time, 
and in 1848 a chair of modern languages was established, and 
occupied by Professor D’Avray for twenty-three years, with, it 
is said, signal success. 

Dalhousie University was founded by the Earl of Dalhousie 
in 1819 on the model of Edinburgh. Dr. Thomas McCulloch, its 
first president (1838-43), was a graduate of Glasgow University, 
and introduced the Scottish curriculum into Nova Scotia, but 
owing to political and ecclesiastical troubles, the university fell 
into inactivity and was not revived until 1863. McCulloch’s 
influence, however, was continued in his pupil, James Ross, 


1W. O. Raymond, The Genesis of the University of New Brunswick, in Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, series iii, vol. xii, section ii. 
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principal of the resuscitated institution, and under him there was 
formed within a few years a remarkable faculty, among whom were 
Charles Macdonald from Aberdeen, professor of mathematics, 
John Johnson from Dublin, professor of classics, James de Mille, 
born in St. John, N.B., a graduate of Brown University, professor 
of history and rhetoric, one of Nova Scotia’s leading men of 
letters, and George Lawson, of Edinburgh University, and a 
Ph.D. of Giessen, who came from Queen’s University, Kingston, to 
be professor of chemistry, which with botany he taught until 1895. 

The first curriculum of 1865 for the B.A. degree extended over 
four winter sessions. It remained unchanged for ten years, when 
extra work with remissions of classes was prescribed for those who 
sought honours in (1) classics, (2) mathematics and physics, 
(3) mental and moral philosophy, (4) history, political economy 
and the English literature and language. The honours examin- 
ation was taken at the end of the four years’ course. This system 
has remained a distinctive feature of the Dalhousie course until 
the present. It was obviously moulded on the Scottish tradition, 
though the additions of chemistry, French and German, history 
and political economy are signs that the Dalhousie Senate was 
aware that a new day had come in higher education. Science 
was given a much larger place on the return in 1879 of J. Gordon 
McGregor (D.Sc., London, later F.R.S., and in 1901 appointed 
successor to Tait in the chair of natural philosophy in Edinburgh), 
to his native province and alma mater, though the poverty of the 
college then did not permit him to develop the laboratory methods 
which he had learned in Britain and Germany. 

The earliest curriculum of Acadia University of which there 
is record, was a typical classical course. Those influential in 
framing it were Dr. Crawley, at that time president of Acadia, 
and Dr. Cramp, who afterwards succeeded him and for a period 
prior to his presidency of the university was principal of the 
Theological Institute of the university. Dr. Crawley had been 
educated at King’s University, Windsor, N.S., and Dr. Cramp 
in England. Dr. Sawyer, his successor, who modified the 
curriculum considerably gave an especial place to philosophy 
and psychology, and built up a department that for years was 
recognized as an outstanding one in those subjects. Dr. Sawyer 
received his education in the United States, at Dartmouth and 
Newton, and never became a Canadian citizen. He was un- 
doubtedly the most influential in modifying the Arts course, and 
was held in high respect throughout the province. 
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On turning to Quebec we pass into a different culture, and 
to the enrichment of Canada neither the English nor the French 
has dispossessed the other. The Abbé Gosselin states that, 


in 1664 Bishop Laval wrote to the Holy See that the classes in the 
humanities at the Quebec College were flourishing and that the 
children received the same education there as was given in France.! 


He also quotes from Father Germain in 1711: 


As regards the college of Quebec, everything there is, or is done, 
just as in our European Colleges, and perhaps with more exactness 
and regularity and with better results than in several of our French 
Colleges. There are classes in Grammar, the Humanities, Rhetoric, 
Mathematics, Philosophy and Theology.” 


The Abbé further maintains that the course of instruction adopted 
in Canada was taken almost in its entirety from that of La Fléche, 
and that until the middle of the seventeenth century the lectures 
were delivered in Latin. During the whole of the period of French 
rule there was but one complete classical course, that of the 
Jesuits at Quebec in their college for boys begun in 1645, but 
there were Latin schools elsewhere. On the suppression of the 
Jesuits, their course and methods were continued in the Quebec 
Seminary, which had been founded by Laval in 1663 to educate 
boys for the priesthood, and it was then enlarged so as to become 
a regular college. 

When Laval University received a royal charter in 1852, as 
successor to the Quebec Seminary, it retained its old constitution, 
except for some changes in the council, who were empowered to 
enjoy all the privileges granted to universities in the United King- 
dom. In its first curriculum the course of instruction for the B.A. 
degree covered three years. The first examination included the 
translation into French of Latin and Greek authors, Latin prose 
and verse, universal history and geography, the history of Canada, 
the history and principles of literature and rhetoric, and French 
or English composition at the option of the candidate. The 
second examination included a dissertation on logic and another 
on some point of metaphysics, an essay on a problem of ethics, 
questions on physics and chemistry, problems and questions on 
mathematics and astronomy, questions on natural history. 


1Adam Shortt and A. G. Doughty (editors), Canada and its Provinces (Glasgow, 
1914-17), XVI, 362. 
*Ibid., p. 367. 
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Candidates who were placed in the first class in both examinations 
got the B.A.; three additional years were requisite to qualify for 
the M.A. 

The same type of education has continued until the present, 
and its aim is expressed in these terms: 


A la formation par les sciences et les mathématiques qui spécialisent 
de bonne heure, nous préférons la culture plus désintéressée et plus 
générale par l'histoire, les lettres et la philosophie scolastique.’ 


The course for the B.A. now requires four years, and may be taken 
completely in all the small seminaries and affiliated colleges. 
Matriculation, after four years in school, includes French, Greek, 
Latin, English, history and arithmetic. The calendar claims that 
the four years of the university course are equivalent to those in 
English colleges, but surpass them in philosophy and rhetoric. 
The languages occupy over forty per cent. of the time of the four 
years, in addition to the philosophy being taught in Latin. As 
is natural, great attention is bestowed upon the French language, 
literature, and history. Relatively the science teaching, which is 
descriptive, is weak. The influence of the Jesuit principles of 
education has persisted in Quebec, and their strength appears in 
the culture and well-formed style of those French Canadians who 
are the best products of the system. 

Though the charter of McGill University at Montreal dates 
from 1821, it was not until September 6, 1843, that teaching in 
Arts began: indeed, only with difficulty did the Arts faculty survive 
the troublous period of Dr. Bethune’s vice-principalship (1835-46). 
During this time, and even from 1830 to 1870, the English- 
speaking people of the Eastern townships were under the influence 
of Dartmouth College in New Hampshire, in which a number of 
Canadians who afterwards took distinguished positions in their 
country were trained. It is difficult to secure information about 
the McGill curriculum before 1852, but Professor MacMillan says: 


The course of study leading to a degree in the Faculty of Arts was 
of three years’ duration. Courses were of two kinds, from which 
students could make a choice. One consisted of Mathematics, 
Logic and Ethics; the other of Classics. In the former the first 
year was devoted to the study of six books of Euclid, Algebra to 
the end of Quadratic equations, and Trigonometry to the end of 
the solution of plane triangles. In the second year’ the course 


‘Annuaire de l’ Université Laval, 1919-1920, p. 76. 
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included a repetition of all the first year work, Analytic Geometry, 

Differential and Integral Calculus, and Logic, consisting of Fallacies, 

Induction and ‘a sketch of a system of Philosophy of the Human 

Mind’. The work of the third or final year was in Physics, Astro- 

nomy and Ethics, principally Butler’s Analogy. In the Classics 

course selections from Homer, Virgil, Euripides, and Horace were 
read in the first year: selections from Cicero, Horace, Demosthenes 
and Sophocles in the second year; and selections from Herodotus, 

Aeschylus, Thucydides and Tacitus in the third year. In the first 

and second years the students were ‘exercised in Greek and Latin 

Composition, and they were also given a few lectures in Ancient 

History and Geography’. In the third or final year they were 

exercised in English Composition.! 

This curriculum, though somewhat similar to that of King’s 
College, Toronto, is not so well balanced and lacks chemistry; 
nor was the McGill staff comparable in standing with that of its 
contemporary institution. 


“On the advice and request of Bishop Mountain... . Dr. 
W. T. Leach (M.A. Edinburgh), accepted the professorship of 
Classical Literature in McGill in 1845. . . . He also held the pro- 


fessorships of Logic and Moral Philosophy for many years.’"? Dr. 
Colby writes that ‘until Sir William Dawson came in 1855 he 
[Leach] was the dominant influence. In fact he did a great deal 
to maintain the continuity of things during a difficult period from 
1848 to 1855.”’ 

In 1852 the faculty of Arts began to operate under new 
statutes. The course was lengthened to four years; the chair in 
divinity had been abolished, and the announcement was made that 
there were now five professorships and one lectureship,—embrac- 
ing classical literature, mathematics and natural philosophy, 
moral philosophy with logic and rhetoric, history, the Oriental 
languages, and the French and German literatures. 

To these will be added instructions upon the more prominent 

branches of Natural History, in Architecture and Civil Engineering 

and probably lectureships in Agriculture and Political Economy. 

It is proposed also to adopt a course of scientific studies to which 

the alumnus may at his option devote himself, to the exclusion of 


the classes during the last two years of his residence at the Uni- 
versity. 


1Cyrus MacMillan, McGill and its Story, 1821-1921 (London, 1921), p. 215. 
2McGill University Magazine, IV, 1. 14. 
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The new course had similarities with that of earlier and contem- 
porary Harvard, though the classics resembled more the standards 
of Great Britain. 

The most momentous change in the history of McGill 
came when Sir William Dawson accepted the principalship. He 
wrote in 1870: 


When in 1855 I entered with much diffidence I held views on 
Science as advanced as now and saw quite as clearly as at this 
moment the improvement and extension of Science education to be 
the greatest educational movement of our time. 


Further, these sentences from his inaugural address in 1855 
show the direction of his ideas: 


The large obligations we owe to the literature of classical antiquity, 
as well as its present value, are sufficient to retain it as an important 
element in the higher education. 


But it should not receive too exclusive attention, for 


the apparent want of applicability of collegiate studies to ordinary 
pursuits of life has been largely influential in withdrawing public 
sympathy and support from the higher institutions of learning. 


He advocates the study of French and German, and “especially 
our own English tongue’”’; also logic, mental and moral science— 
“a rich mine of mental culture and an excellent preparation for 
every-day business’. He himself undertook the teaching of 
several of the sciences and made the course of chemistry, as given 
hitherto in the medical faculty, accessible to Arts undergraduates. 
Controversies as to the place of modern languages and sciences 
alongside the classics were in full swing, and he quotes with 
approbation remarks of Dr. Wayland of Brown University as to 
the necessity of a thorough and candid revision of the whole 
system of instruction. 

The effects of Dawson’s personality are seen in the announce- 
ment of the calendar in 1856: 


The Faculty of Arts, as now organised, possesses the means of giving 
a sound mathematical, classical and scientific education; and by 
permitting options in the more advanced classes, by admitting 
occasional students, and by providing special courses of study in 
practical science, provision has been made for developing the special 
tastes and aptitudes of students, and for afiording facilities for those 
who are desirous of studying the application of science to the useful 
arts. By these arrangements the university endeavours to adapt 
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itself to the tendencies of the age, and to the practical business of 
life as it presents itself in this country, while it preserves the com- 
pleteness of its regular undergraduate course. 


During his long and honourable principalship, Sir William 
Dawson had the professional schools greatly developed. The 
faculty of Arts, moreover, was served by some good scholars, 
from the English, Scottish, and Irish Universities. 


Contact between McGill and Trinity College, Dublin, was estab- 
lished through Dr. Alexander Johnson, who was dean of the Faculty 
of Arts at McGill for something like thirty years. He was a most 
enthusiastic Trinity College man and constantly used his influence 
to assimilate the McGill programme as nearly as possible to that of 
the Irish institution [Dr. C. W. Colby]. 


Even before the appointment of Dr. Peterson as principal 
in 1895, several younger men of science from Cambridge had 
joined the staff, and additions continued to be made which 
strengthened the connection with England. Later some Harvard 
influence came in through Professor C. W. Colby in the depart- 
ment of history. 


Dr. Peterson himself did a great deal to improve the teaching 
of classics in the spirit of the Oxford school. For the ordinary 
degree the student took his subjects in the assigned order, and in 
case of failure had to pass in supplemental examinations before 
proceeding to the higher year. Fixed courses with a few options 
in the first two years with additional material for honours in the 
second, gave way in the third and fourth years to reduced subjects 
for such as were allowed to proceed to honours. In 1905 there were 
for the last two years of the ordinary course three main branches 
of study: language and literature; history, philosophy, and law; 
science. From these six courses, three in each year were to be taken, 
one to be continued into the fourth and one to be a science. In 
honours, exemptions were allowed in the third year in all but one 
subject, other than that in which the student was taking honours; 
and in the fourth year the exemption was complete except in 
the subject in which he was taking honours. 

In 1842 Queen’s University, in Kingston, Upper Canada, 
received its charter, and as a daughter of the Church of Scotland 
it took Edinburgh as the model for its course of instruction. The 
curriculum as set out in the first available calendar, that of 1849-50, 
was a three years’ course leading to the B.A. degree, and the 
division of subjects was the same as prevailed in the Scottish 
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universities for the next forty years, except that it covered three 
instead of four years, included one more course in Greek and 
natural philosophy, and was without metaphysics and English. 
A year more of study was necessary to obtain the M.A. degree, 
which was probably about equivalent to the same ordinary Arts 
degree in Scotland. In its opening years Queen’s was far behind 
King’s College, Toronto, in respect of classics, and after 1853 
(when University College was created) in respect of the natural 
sciences and modern languages. It had a long and dispiriting 
struggle until, in the late seventies, with the advent of Principal 
Grant, a new era dawned. He gathered round him as remarkable 
a group of teachers in the humanities as Canada has ever had. 

In the case of no other Canadian university did the political 
storms drive their waves across the academic barriers with such 
continued and disturbing effect as in King’s College, Toronto. 
During the long period of gestation after the charter for King’s 
College had been granted, Dr. Strachan made careful preparation 
for the protracted day of its birth. On April 26, 1837, he pre- 
sented to the Legislative Council a report outlining ‘‘the steps 
necessary to be taken for the purpose of putting the University 
of King’s College in operation’. He distributed the plan of 
instruction into six divisions, of which three were in Arts: 

1. Classical and modern literature. This embraces the Greek 
and Latin languages; ancient history; geography; chronology; 
antiquities; modern literature, English and foreign; logic; rhetoric; 
grammar; composition; style, and modern history. Two professors. 

2. Physics, mathematics, pure and mixed; natural and mech- 
anical philosophy; application of science to the Arts; astronomy; 
modern geography, &c. Two professors. 

3. Mental philosophy; moral and intellectual philosophy; 
Christian ethics; and political economy. The President. 

With regard to these proposals Strachan wrote: 

In drawing up this plan of instruction, I have availed myself of a 

statement of the arrangements for conducting the various Depart- 

ments of King’s College, London, as they appear to agree much 
better with the requirements of this Country, than those of the more 
ancient Universities of England. I have, at the same time, examined 
the methods adopted in the Scotch and American Universities, and 
introduced such useful hints as they happened to suggest, so that 
when the flourishing state of the funds shall permit, and the increas- 
ing youth of the Province require the whole scheme to be carried 
out in its full vigour, the University of King’s College will equal, 
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in the means of instruction, the most favoured in the Mother Coun- 

try. So soon as matters are in a proper train, it is submitted that 

the President be authorised to proceed to England, to select the 

Library, Apparatus, etc., likewise to assist in chosing such efficient 

professors as are calculated to live in this climate. They ought to 

be gentlemen of superior talents and attainments, and of untiring 
energy and diligence. No person ought to be appointed who has not 
evinced a decided predeliction for the branches of knowledge and 
science which he will have to teach. As many different things are 
to be taught by the same person, it will be expedient to combine 
the Scotch and English systems—that is, make the professors both 
lecturers and tutors; this has been practised with great success in 

Germany, and has of late years been pursued with similar advantage 

in the Universities of St. Andrew’s and Glasgow. In King’s College, 

London, it appears likewise to be the practice. 

But this outline was not carried into effect. Five years had 
still to go by before there was any instruction given in the college. 
Then appointments were made of John McCaul to the chair of 
classical literature, logic, rhetoric and belles lettres; James Beaven 
to that of divinity, metaphysics, and ethics; H. H. Croft, to that 
of chemistry and experimental philosophy; and Richard Potter, 
to that of mathematics and natural philosophy. McCaul had 
the record of a brilliant classical career in Trinity College, Dublin; 
Beaven, rather a weak teacher, came from Oxford; Croft had been 
educated in the new scientific schools of London, and had spent 
three years under the leading scientists in Berlin and elsewhere 
in Germany; Potter was a fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
He came from University College, London, and after one year, 
returned to the chair of natural philosophy and astronomy. 
Though the influence of such a strong personality as Strachan’s 
must have made itself felt in the framing of the Arts course of 
King’s College, the curriculum itself shows more of the Dublin 
influence through McCaul. This is confirmed by the statement 
of Dr. Ryerson before the University Committee of the Legis- 
lature in 1860 when he said that the real creators of the matricu- 
lation and curriculum of King’s College were the Bishop and 
McCaul, together with others.! 
<4 The subjects of matriculation were: Greek, one book of the 
Iliad, one of the Anabasis, a dialogue of Lucian; Latin, two books of 
Caesar, one of the Aeneid, and one of the Fasti, translation from 


1Egerton Ryerson, Five letters to Hon. M. Cameron (Toronto, 1861), pp. 40-41. 
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English into Latin prose; English composition; English history 
to the present; Roman and Greek history; outlines of ancient 
and modern geography; mathematics to simple equations, Euclid 
I. John Langton, vice-chancellor of the University of Toronto, 
and Professor Daniel Wilson both stated in 1860 that frequent 
complaint had been made that the matriculation entrance into 
King’s College from 1843 on was too high, and could be reached 
only by the favoured pupils from some such school as Upper 
Canada College.' 

The course for the B.A. degree covered three years of three 
terms each from the first of October until the third Friday in 
July. There were two examinations, the previous and the final 
in the regular course; and for additional work honours were given 
in the final year. Though Toronto required only three years as 
compared with four in Trinity College, Dublin, the courses are 
generally similar, the Classics being somewhat heavier in Dublin.? 
Under Croft’s influence chemistry was put into the first year in 
Toronto, and to him also may be traceable the science in the 
second and third years, especially chemistry and acoustics. The 
same influence seems to have affected the Toronto honours courses 
in mathematics and physics. Toronto, apparently following 
Oxford ‘“‘Greats’’, the name of which—‘‘In literis humanioribus’’— 
it appropriates, combines two of Dublin’s moderatorships in one 
honours course. Examination papers of the University of King’s 
College of the year 1844 are still in existence. They are long and 
thorough. One of Macaulay’s ballads is given for translation into 
Latin verse, and the Latin and Greek prose would be regarded 
with much respect by a modern “Junior Sophister’’. A long paper 
is given on the Oedipus Coloneus; on Locke, Books three and four, 
there is an interminable paper of twenty-seven questions, and 
from four to five sub-questions; also long papers on rhetoric 
and the De Officiis. After this heavy classical testing, ‘‘the 
miscellaneous mathematics’’—statics, dynamics, hydrostatics, 
optics, and experimental philosophy make a much less severe 
showing. 


Before proceeding further with the growth of the curriculum 
of the University of Toronto attendant upon the radical changes 


1The Statements of John Langton, Esq., M.A., and Professor Daniel Wilson, LL.D. 
(Toronto, 1860), pp. 27, 60. 

Compare the calendar of Trinity College, Dublin, for 1835 with that of King’s 
College, Toronto, for 1845. 
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due to the introduction of the Baldwin Bill in 1849, it will be 
convenient to deal next with the rise of Victoria College. Teach- 
ing had begun at Cobourg in this college in June, 1842, a year 
earlier than in King’s College, Toronto. Its staff consisted of 
Dr. Egerton Ryerson who took theology and moral science; 
Rev. I. Hurlburt, A.M., Greek language and literature; Rev. 
D. C. VanNorman, Latin language and literature; W. Kingston, 
A.M., mathematics and English. There was also another instruc- 
tor in English. At least one of these professors was a graduate 
of an American college, the Wesleyan University in Connecticut, 
and this influence continued through Dr. Nelles, who received 
his education in the same institution. Fortunately Dr. Ryerson 
has outlined for us his conception of the elements entering into 
the liberal education aimed at in the establishment of Victoria 
College:— 1. The ancient languages, with cognate branches of 
Greek and Roman antiquities. ‘Familiarity with the Classics 
has the same effect upon the taste and feelings that intimacy with 
polished society has upon the manners.”’ 2. The mathematics and 
physical sciences. 3. Moral science—embracing mental philos- 
ophy, natural theology, moral philosophy, and logic. 4. Rhetoric 
and belles lettres, ‘“‘the art of speaking and writing with purity, 
propriety and elegance”’. 

Dr. Ryerson also served on a committee, together with Dr. 
J. W. Dawson, afterwards principal of McGill, to report on edu- 
cation in New Brunswick, including the university, in 1854. 
Even then Dr. Dawson was a well-known scientist and his ideas 
doubtless coloured the report, but Dr. Ryerson claims to have 
written it. The course these gentlemen recommended for the 
University of New Brunswick was:—first year, Greek, Latin, 
mathematics, and modern languages, including English; second 
year, chemistry, natural history, mineralogy, and _ geology, 
together with any one of the three subjects of the first year; 
third (and last) year, all the previous subjects being finally dis- 
posed of, the course contained only natural philosophy, English 
and history, mental and moral philosophy, and civil polity. It 
is probable that Dawson’s predilections account for the large 
amount of science they placed in their suggested curriculum. 
That of Victoria in 1842 was very nearly the standard four years’ 
course (as regards subjects) of the American college. The 
familiar books, Whately, Paley, Butler, Reid’s Mental Philosophy 
and Stewart’s Active and Moral Powers are prescribed. The 
classical side is not so fully developed as in King’s College; there 
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is no honours system; and as may be seen by Dr. Ryerson’s attack 
on University College in 1860, he did not believe in options. 


In consequence of the Baldwin legislation the constitution 
of King’s College was changed, and on January 1, 1850, it was 
secularized, and the name changed to the University of Toronto. 
Strachan had left to found Trinity University, of which more will 
be said later. But McCaul remained as president, and the other 
professors with him. Until 1853 the course of instruction continued 
virtually what it had been in King’s College, both as to subjects 
and length. But in 1853 a great change occurred, when the 
university was turned into an examining body only, and University 
College became the teaching institution maintained by the old 
endowment, though the hope, not fulfilled for more than a gener- 
ation, was expressed that other colleges would affiliate. The 
statute of that year runs, ‘The standards of examination to be like 
and of the same quality as in the University of London, both pass 
and honours”; and Dr. Wilson in his evidence before the com- 
mittee of the legislature at Quebec in 1860 said, ‘““‘By the solemn 
Act of the Legislature passed in 1853, the old system was abol- 
ished; and in lieu of its exclusively classical and mathematical 
training the legislature established chairs of natural sciences, 
modern languages, English, and history; and prescribed to the 
University of Toronto that of London as its model.”” Dr. Wilson 
wrote in the Year-Book of the University of Toronto (1886-7): 


In reality, Sir Francis Hincks, by whom the measure was mainly 
framed, was more familiar with the Queen’s University of Ireland, 
from one of the colleges of which his brother was transferred to the 
new professorship of Natural History in University College. To 
the Irish model, accordingly, and not to that of London University, 
the abortive affiliation scheme was due, which to a large extent 
handed over the government of the institution, at a most critical 
period of its history, to the heads of rival denominational colleges." 


The staff of University College had been greatly strengthened 


‘It is interesting to have Sir William Dawson's opinion in 1887 of the effect of 
separating professional schools from the University: ‘‘It is not too much to say that 
results of the most injurious character have followed to the professional education in 
Ontario from the unwise legislation; and though various efforts, professional and edu- 
cational, have been made to supply the want of the influence of the provincial university, 
the professional education of Ontario has not risen to the level which it has attained in 
this province [Quebec].”’ 
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by the addition of J. B. Cherriman, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, as professor of natural philosophy and 
mathematics. He was a man of intellectual ability, as well as of 
academic distinction, and to him is due the development which 
took place in mathematical studies. Other appointments in 
science were the Rev. William Hincks, professor of natural 
history in Cork, and E. C. Chapman, whose resignation of the 
chair of mineralogy in University College, London, to take the 
chair of geology and mineralogy in Toronto was referred to with 
regret by Sir Roderick Murchison at the annual Convocation in 
July, 1853. But Croft remained the most influential character 
in this strong group of science teachers. They all, however, 
continued to teach science in a purely descriptive fashion, without 
any use of the laboratory. The other two additions to the staff 
in 1853 were James Forneri (LL.D., Padua) as professor of modern 
languages, and, much more influential, Dr. Daniel Wilson of 
Edinburgh and St. Andrews as professor of history, ethnology, 
and English literature. 

The curriculum of 1854 appears to be the former curriculum 
of King’s College, supplemented by the work of the new professors. 
For the first time the course was extended to four years. But even 
then the burden was very heavy, each year containing the subject 
of nearly every professor. Extras were added for honours, and 
to relieve the congestion options were introduced in the second 
year between classics and modern languages, and in the fourth 
year between mathematics and the natural sciences. A final 
examination for honours was held after the last year regular 
examination had been taken; in which respect the practice was 
not unlike that of the University of London. Gold medals were 
given for departments, e.g. classics, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages. The B.A. degree was also given to students of more 
mature years who did not attend instruction in any college. At 
twenty years of age they could enter the third year, at twenty- 
five the fourth. Students might enter University College at as 
early an age as fourteen. 

The system of options seems to have met with opposition 
within the college, as it certainly did without. Mr. Langton 
writes in 1856 that the rule allowing the substitution of moderns 
for classics was circumvented by Dr. Beaven, evidently with the 
concurrence of Dr. McCaul. Metaphysics was a fixed subject, 
and ‘‘Dr. Beaven (a most learned and excellent man) [though 
another calls him ‘An ineffective conservative’] insists upon exam- 
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ining almost altogether from Aristotle, Cicero, &c., and positively 
requires them to read more Greek and Latin than Dr. McCaul 
himself.’’ 

A slight reduction in standards of entrance, which was intro- 
duced in the statutes of 1857, had as its ostensible purpose to open 
University College to a wider constituency and to adapt it “‘to the 
specific capacity of the Grammar Schools’”’, it having been hitherto 
almost a preserve for boys from Upper Canada College. The 
options commenced practically at the third year, in which honours 
students took only two regular departments; in the fourth year 
they confined themselves to the work of their honours department. 
The curriculum of 1857 continued for many years without much 
change, though with gradually increasing elimination of regular 
subjects for those who were devoting themselves to honours. 
New life had come to University College through additions to the 
staff. Modern languages took an important place and were 
developed greatly by Professors Vandersmissen, Squair and Fraser 
in more recent times. George Paxton Young became professor 
of metaphysics and ethics in 1872. He abandoned instruction 
from the text-book, and discussed with suggestiveness the prin- 
ciples of what was then recent idealistic philosophy, such as T. H. 
Green was interpreting in Oxford and Edward Caird in Glasgow. 
James Loudon was appointed mathematical tutor in 1864, pro- 
fessor of mathematics in 1875, and established in 1878 the first 
physical laboratory in Canada. During the two years from 
1871-3, H. A. Nicholson, afterwards for many years professor in 
Aberdeen, introduced the modern scientific method in natural 
history, which was brilliantly developed for nearly forty years 
by his successor, R. Ramsay Wright, many of whose students 
occupy at present leading academic positions on this continent. 
Maurice Hutton after 1885 changed the type of honours in classics 
from that which prevailed in the Dublin School, and made it 
approximate the Oxford ‘Greats’. 

During the last twenty years the chief tendencies have 
been to multiply honours courses such as political science and the 
natural sciences; to reduce the number of required pass subjects 
in the earlier years; and to demand honours at matriculation for 
entrance to honour courses. In the pass course also the number 
of subjects required in each year has been considerably lessened, 
options have been extended and the opportunity has been increased 
for the student to specialize in groups of related subjects in accord- 
ance with his aptitudes and desires. In both pass and honours 
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courses, the year system is rigidly adhered to and extensive 
examinations are required in each year. 


After the ideals which he had striven for during a quarter of 
a century had been overthrown by the passing of the Baldwin 
Bill in 1849, Dr. Strachan abandoned the University of Toronto, 
heroically rallied his forces, and established a university for the 
second time. Thus was Trinity founded in 1852. The auspices 
under which it began were so similar to those of King’s College 
in 1843 that in general the curriculum followed the same lines. 
Its first professors were the Provost, Dr. Whitaker of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge; Edward St. John Parry of Balliol College, 
Oxford, who took classics; George Clerk Irving, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, mathematics; and a few years later, 
Henry Youle Hind, M.A., chemistry. The course covered three 
years of three terms each, and there were two examinations, the 
“Previous” at the end of the Lent term in the second year, and the 
Final for the degree. The subjects were (a) divinity, which was 
compulsory; (0) classical and English literature and composition, 
history, logic and philosophy; (c) mathematics and natural 
philosophy; (d) chemistry and experimental philosophy. In his 
inaugural address Provost Whitaker outlined his view of the 
education to be aimed at in Trinity: 


We cannot doubt that our forefathers judged rightly in prescribing 
classical and mathematical studies alone to those who are candidates 
for academical distinctions, not excluding indeed instruction in other 
provinces of literature and science, but in practice reserving this 
instruction for those who had already completed the appointed 
course of preliminary study. 


The same general type of curriculum continued for a gener- 
ation. In 1884, for example, the primary examination after the 
first year consisted of divinity, classics, mathematics, elementary 
natural philosophy, and one of French, German, or Hebrew. 
For the “‘previous examination” at the end of the second year, 
divinity, classics, chemistry, and three of mathematics, mental 
philosophy, French, German, Oriental languages, and _ history 
were required. Honour students, 7.e. those who in the first year 
took over sixty per cent. in classics or mathematics, were exempted 
in the second year from all other departments than honours and 
divinity, and the same privileges might be continued in the third 
year. The final examination consisted of divinity and classics, 
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with one of mathematics and the physical sciences; mental and 
moral philosophy; modern languages and literature; English 
language and literature; Oriental languages. After the final pass 
examinations (with exemptions), a final examination for honours 
was held in classics, mathematics and divinity, mental and moral 
science, and the physical sciences. 

The old King’s College course as it passed into University 
College had become radically different at this date (1884) from the 
Trinity course, which from the beginning kept to the type of the 
general curriculum prevailing in Oxford and Cambridge at the 
time of its founding. 


In 1866 St. John’s College was established in Manitoba in 
what is now Winnipeg. Archbishop Machray, who was deeply 
interested in it both as a school and a college, was himself a good 
scholar, having been educated first in Aberdeen, and afterwards 
having become a fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
He did much to determine the quality of higher education in 
Manitoba in the latter part of the nineteenth century. In 1871 
Manitoba College was opened, and Dr. George Bryce, a graduate 
of Toronto, joined the staff, and from that time forward became 
very active in the development of higher education in the West. 
In the next year he was joined by Professor Hart, a graduate of 
Queen’s College, Kingston. St. Boniface College had developed 
from a school which existed early in the century. Archbishop 
Machray, Professor Bryce, and others were strongly supported 
by the lieutenant-governor of Manitoba, the Hon. Alexander 
Morris, a graduate of Queen’s, in establishing the University of 
Manitoba in 1877. As in Toronto in 1853, the model adopted was 
the University of London. But in curriculum and standards, 
eastern Canada was followed. In the year 1892 the examinations 
of the university were, after entrance, (a) the “‘previous examin- 
ation’, including classics, mathematics, modern languages, history, 
and chemistry; () the junior and senior B.A., divided into (i) the 
general course, (ii) the special course. The general examination 
was to be taken two years after the ‘‘previous’”’. The subjects of 
the general course were classics, mathematics, modern languages, 
history, mental and moral philosophy, science. There were five 
special or honour courses, but before any of these could be taken 
the candidate had to satisfy the examiner in plane trigonometry, 
statics, hydrostatics, physics, ethics, and logic. 

Here, as was natural, the standard eastern Canadian courses 
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of study appear, with provision for honours work. Manitoba has 
always had strong affiliations with Ontario, the first University 
Council having been composed in large numbers of graduates of 
Ontario universities, and the professors of the colleges having 
been drawn chiefly from these universities. Courses were laid 
down, and examinations held also for French students who 
received their instruction in St. Boniface College. 

Between 1895 and 1913 great changes took place. To a 
constantly increasing extent, the university itself became a teach- 
ing body. The situation had elements of similarity to that in 
Toronto with its federated colleges, but it differed in respect of 
there being no provincial Arts college comparable to University 
College, the university itself giving instruction not only in science, 
the higher mathematics, economics, history, and philosophy, but 
also in the languages. Additions were made to the teaching staff, 
especially in the sciences, chiefly from Britain, but graduates of 
Canadian colleges with post-graduate training in Britain or the 
United States continued to be very influential in directing academic 
policies. 

The greatest change was in the third and fourth years 
of the curriculum, in which the student had six courses open to 
him; (a) a general course, (b) a group course consisting of two 
majors, or a major and two minors, (c) a course in philosophy, 
(d) a course in mathematics including physics, (e) a course in 
political economy and mathematics, (f) a course in natural and 
physical science. The groups in (b) were Greek, Latin, English, 
French, German, history, and political economy. Recently also 
Latin has been made optional for the B.A. degree. This action 
has become general throughout the West because of the difficuiiy 
of providing schools in scattered communities which can afford 
to teach the subject. 


A long period elapsed before the two prairie provinces were 
endowed with universities. That of Saskatchewan was opened at 
Saskatoon only in 1908, and that of Alberta in Edmonton in the 
same year. These two universities show two new parallel experi- 
ments. From the first there was felt the guiding hand of two 
Canadians who had been trained in the universities of New Bruns- 
wick and McGill respectively. President Murray spent four years 
of study in Edinburgh and taught in Dalhousie for fifteen years; 
and President Tory had long experience on the staff of McGill. 
By them faculties of able young men were constituted, the majority 
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of whom were Canadians with European or American postgraduate 
experience, but a number were also drawn as in eastern Canada 
from the Old Country. They created their own life from the 
beginning. The experience of the American state universities 
suggested new ideas, but their character is distinctively eastern 
Canadian with a continuing influence from Britain. 

The following B.A. curriculum of Saskatchewan as set forth 
in 1912 shows the influence of Dalhousie. The prescribed sub- 
jects were (1) three classes in English, (2) two classes in Latin or 
Greek, (3) two classes in a second foreign language, (4) one class 
in each of the following: history; mathematics; chemistry or 
biology; physics or biology; philosophy or economics; (5) twelve 
classes so selected from the subjects of the following groups that 
not less than two shall be taken from Group A (languages); not 
less than two from Group B (social sciences—history, economics, 
philosophy, education, politics), and not less than one from Group 
C (the natural sciences, including mathematics), and not more 
than six from any one group. 

During the third and fourth years candidates might under- 
take honours in any two languages; any two of the social science 
group; any two from mathematics and the natural sciences. 
Honours students got exemptions from certain classes. 

In Alberta the outlines of study in 1912 were not unlike those 
of Saskatchewan. Ten junior courses were to be taken in the first 
two years: eight senior courses in the last two, these latter chiefly 
elective. True to the character of the provinces, both these 
universities offered agriculture as an elective. Honours also were 
allowed in the third and fourth years, but were “open only to 
students of marked ability and maturity of judgment’’. Unless 
by special permission honours might be taken only in one subject, 
with which the pass course in that subject and two other pass 
subjects had to be associated. 

In the western universities it will be observed that the honours 
courses are confined to the last two years, instead of being clearly 
marked off from the pass course, as in Toronto, at least one year 
earlier. Honours are awarded not in each year, but on the basis 
of one final examination. 

Formal teaching did not commence in British Columbia 
until 1915. Up to that time for some years there had been a col- 
lege of Arts connected with and bearing the name of McGill 
University. The instruction given was similar to that of McGill 
for at least three years, the standards were identical, and the 
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university examined and accepted undergraduates ad eundem 
statum. When the University of British Columbia came into being 
under the presidency of the late Dr. Wesbrook (a graduate of 
Manitoba, a post-graduate student in medicine in Cambridge, 
and previously dean of medicine in the University of Minnesota), 
the McGill College became the nucleus of the faculty of Arts. 
But Dr. Wesbrook succeeded in attracting a number of prominent 
scientists and scholars from eastern Canada and elsewhere. 

The first curriculum showed individuality. ‘‘The Province, 
through the University, undertakes to furnish instruction in the 
various branches requisite for a liberal education, and in the 
technical branches that have a bearing upon the life and industries 
of the Province. It will aim to encourage research work in all 
departments, to produce creative scholars and so do its share in 
enlarging the domain of knowledge...... By prescribing a large 
number of studies during the first years of undergraduate work, 
and by leaving a wide choice to the student during his final years 
under a definite system, the University endeavours to give a wise 
measure of direction, while at the same time encouraging individual 
adaptation and special development.’’ Three courses of study led 
to the B.A. degree, (a) classical, (6) modern, (c) scientific. Pre- 
scriptions were made with few options in the first year, with more 
in the second; and wide liberty was allowed in the third and fourth 
years. Students who chose courses (a) and (6) were required to 
take a science subject in one of the last three years, and those who 
entered course (c) a non-scientific subject in the third and fourth 
years. Latin was not a prescribed subject for students in courses 
(b) or (c).. This was the first university in Canada that granted a 
B.A. degree without Latin. In the first curriculum no provision 
was made for honours courses. Those who remember the enthus- 
iasm and high-minded purpose of Dr. Wesbrook wil! recognize 
how sincerely he sought, during the short span allotted him, to 
make a good beginning for his ideals. 


It is plain from this retrospect that the culture of the Canad- 
ian people, in so far as it depends upon university education, has 
been derived in the main from the Old World. We are new chiefly 
in respect of our environment. In Britain, from an ancient 
society, there rise from time to time original thinkers who disturb 
the usual academic conservatism. As might have been expected, 
however, such are the conditions of the country, no arresting 
adventure in the realm of the spirit has yet been made in Canada. 

R. A. FALCONER 


MUSIC IN NEW FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


N assuming that the beginnings of musical culture were to be 

found only in the records of New England, most writers on 
American history and on the history of American music have 
overlooked the part which music played in the life of the French 
and Spanish colonists. Both could boast of permanent settle- 
ments, churches, and schools in which music was taught long 
before the pioneers in New England tolerated music of any kind. 
As early as 1527 the Spaniards in Mexico were teaching music 
in the first school which they established in the former Aztec 
capital,! and before there was a permanent English settlement on 
the Atlantic coast, instruction in singing and playing on various 
instruments was being given in a chain of schools which stretched 
from the capital of New Spain to the “great unknown North”, 
as the conquistadores termed New Mexico.? Although the French 
in Lower Canada and the Great Lakes region never equalled the 
musical progress of the Spaniards in Mexico, yet the people of 
France gave every possible encouragement to music, and, through- 
out the seventeenth century, were making a far wider and wiser 
use of that art than the Puritans, who did not sanction even the 
playing of a Jew’s harp. 

There were several reasons why the French and Spaniards 
encouraged music in North America. Both came from lands in 
which music had been for centuries a favourite form of diversion; 
both were of the Latin race, which delighted in dancing. Music 
entered naturally into their social reunions in the New World as 
it had done in the Old. Both groups were members of the Catholic 
church—that body which had been active for more than a thou- 
sand years in fostering music as an essential feature of the services 
of the church. Every priest, friar, or monk in Europe was taught 
music; every scholar in a parochial, monastic, or cathedral school 
was given musical instruction; and in a civilized land every service 


1L. Spell, The First Teacher of European Music in North America, in Catholic 
Historical Review, New Series, II, 372-378 (October, 1922). 

2L. Spell, Music Teaching in New Mexico, in New Mexico Historical Review, Il, 
no. 1, 27-36. 
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was, at least partially, sung. Instruments of many kinds had been 
called to the aid of the church in making its services impressive. 
The close association of music and the church in the Catholic 
mind was also transferred to the New World, and, so far as 
resources permitted, no effort was spared by the church officials 
in giving the services, even on the frontier, an appropriate musical 
setting. 

But the conditions which faced the pioneers of these two 
nations in the greater part of North America gave rise to an added 
reason for encouraging music to the utmost. The representatives 
of both nations found themselves engaged in a contest to secure 
control of vast regions claimed, and more or less permanently 
occupied, by native tribes whom it was necessary to reduce to some 
degree of civilization before Europeans could hope to live in safety 
among them. As the European idea of civilization had no appeal 
for the average American Indian, because it embodied the very 
things he abhorred—a fixed home, routine, and labour—the 
European leaders found themselves faced with the problem of 
devising means of making civilization seem attractive. To this 
end the Catholic church was called into action, and soon there 
were hundreds of churchmen in the field with the two-fold purpose 
of winning the greatest possible amount of territory for their 
earthly king, and the greatest number of Indian souls for the next 
world by Christianizing them in this. No sooner had the mission- 
ary entered upon his task than he discovered that the quickest 
means of attracting the Indians to the services of the church was 
music. It, at least, held their attention. To win the Indian, then, 
music of every kind was encouraged. 

The natives with whom the French came in contact in their 
struggle for control of the American continent were of a low degree 
of civilization when compared with the Indians of the Valley of 
Mexico, but they were more settled in habits than were many of 
the tribes which roamed the northern portions of New Spain in 
the seventeenth century. The Iroquois, ‘‘the craftiest, the most 
daring, and the most intelligent of the North American Indians,” 
were not only the terror of the other native tribes who lived near 
them, but also of all the Europeans with whom they came in 
contact. Closely related to the Iroquois, but generally at war 
with them, were the Hurons.' It was among these Indians in 


1The main source of material for this study is The Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents (Cleveland, 1896-1901), edited by R. B. Thwaites. The introduction to 
volume I gives a good general account of the Indians. 
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Lower Canada that the French began their efforts toward con- 
version and civilization—efforts which were fundamentally differ- 
ent from those employed by the English. Both French and 
Spaniards tried to live among the Indians; they hoped to civilize 
the natives through contact with the manners and customs of 
Europeans. The English drove the Indians back and, with few 
exceptions, wasted little effort in attempts to civilize them. 

In entering upon the task of Christianizing the Indians, the 
French missionaries found that music, of a kind, had been a 
favourite diversion of the natives long before the coming of the 
Europeans. Dancing and singing to the accompaniment of crude 
instruments were indulged in on many occasions. The Indians 
had songs in honour of the devil who guided them to their deer, 
for feasts, for those about to die, and for funerals.! Details of 
the native music are not lacking. Le Jeune, that picturesque 
figure among the missionaries of the first half of the century, tells 
us that 


The Savages are great singers; they sing, as do most of the nations 
of the earth, for recreation and for devotion, which, with them, 
means superstition. The tunes which they sing for pleasure are 
usually grave and heavy. It seems to me that occasionally they 
sing something gay, especially the girls, but for the most part, their 
songs are heavy, so to speak, sombre and unpleasant; they do not 
know what it is to combine chords to compose a sweet harmony. 
They use few words in singing, varying the tones, and not the words 
. . . They say that we imitate the warbling of birds in our tunes, 
which they do not disapprove, as they nearly all take pleasure both 
in singing and in hearing others sing; and although I told them that 
I did not understand anything about it, they often invited me to 
sing some song or prayer. 

As for their superstitious songs, they use them for a thousand 
purposes, ... It is true that not one of them understands what he 
is singing, except in the tunes which they sing for recreation. 

They accompany their songs with drums. 


The Indian voices received favourable comments from French 
writers. Le Clercq says that they had very good voices as a rule, 
especially the women, but the songs and dances he terms unpleas- 


1Pierre Biard, to the Rev. Father Provincial at Paris, Jan. 12, 1612, in Jesust 
Relations, 11, 18-19, 95. Gabriel Sagard-Théodat, Le Grand Voyage au Pays des Hurons 
(Paris, 1865), chap. x 

2Le Jeune, Relation, 1634, in Jesuit Relations, VI, 183-85. 
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ant ‘“‘because they do not observe any regularity or measure 
except such as their caprice may inspire.’”! 

The drum which was used to furnish the accompaniment for 
the songs was 


the size of a tambourine, and is composed of a circle three or four 
finger-lengths in diameter, and of two skins stretched tightly over 
it on both sides; they put inside some little pebbles or stones, in 
order to make more noise; the diameter of the largest drums is of 
the size of two palms or thereabout ... They do not strike it, as 
do our Europeans; but they turn and shake it, to make the stones 
rattle inside; they strike it upon the ground, sometimes its edge and 
sometimes its face, while the sorcerer plays a thousand apish tricks 
with this instrument. Often the spectators have sticks in their 
hands and all strike at once on pieces of wood, or upon hatchet 
handles which they have before them, or upon their . . . bark plates 

To this din they add their songs and their cries, I might indeed 
say their howls, so much do they exert themselves at times; I leave 
you to imagine this beautiful music .. . 

They make use of these songs, of this drum, and of this noise or 
uproar, in their sicknesses.? 


On such a foundation of musical culture the French had to 
build. Undismayed by their task, they employed any means, no 
matter how crude, for the advancement of their work. Even in 
the records of the little colony at Port Royal, there are hints of 
the beginnings of instruction of the natives in singing the simplest 
portions of the church service. The Patriarch Fléché, who was 
busy there teaching the Indians as early as 1610, was rewarded 
on St. John’s Day by seeing Membertou, an Indian chief, and the 
members of his tribe baptized; at the conclusion of the rite, the 
results of his instruction were evident when the new converts 
joined in the singing of the Te Deum.* Before long another chief, 
Martin, was baptized; at the ceremony Poutrincourt, the head 
of the colony, was surprised to see how devoutly they listened 
to the service which was sung to music he had himself composed.‘ 
But the capture of Port Royal by the English brought the feeble 
beginnings to a close, and the centre of French activity shifted to 


1Créstien Le Clercq, New Relation of Gaspesia (Toronto, 1910), 292-3, also note, 
293 and 307.—Relation of 1646-47 in Jesuit Relations, XXX, 141. 

2Le Jeune, Relation, 1634, in Jesuit Relations, VI, 187. 

’Lescarbot, Relation Derniére in Jesuit Relations, 1, 137. 

4Tbid., 147. 
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Quebec, the principal settlement of the French during the seven- 
teenth century. 


In strong contrast to the spectacular conquests of the Span- 
iards in Mexico were the efforts of the French to make themselves 
masters of the regions about Quebec. Instead of the fertile 
valley, the wealth of flowers and fruit, and the bevy of slaves 
which fell to Cortés after his daring struggle, the French were 
thankful for crude log houses to shelter them from the biting 
blasts of winter and for the bare existence made possible only by 
the food supplies from Europe. While the Spaniards became 
masters of a city graced by the palaces of kings and nobles, the 
French had to lay the foundations of their capital on waste lands. 
The first decades of life in Quebec are a story of uninterrupted 
hardships and misfortunes. Few, indeed, are the secular records 
of those days, for want and cold do not inspire the pens of frontiers- 
men. Only the missionary, whose duty entailed a report to his 
superior, forced himself to recount the details of the struggle. For 
the purposes of this study, it is unfortunate that the references to 
music are meagre and merely incidental; but this very circum- 
stance makes it unlikely that the facts are exaggerated. 

As early as 1615 the Recollets were at work among the 
Indians about Quebec, but they did littlke more than learn the 
language; in 1625 the Jesuits appeared upon the scene. The 
capture of Quebec by the English halted the work of both, but from 
1632, when the Jesuits returned to their labours, the spiritual over- 
sight of the colony passed into their hands. The educational work 
of the Recollets had been carried on under great difficulties, as 
they never had either a house in which to lodge the Indian chil- 
dren or adequate means for providing food for any great number 
of them. 

In the winter following his arrival at Quebec, Le Jeune 
started a school for the native children. The daily programme 
was always concluded with the singing of the Pater Noster, which 
he had translated into “Algonquin rhymes’’.' The number of 
students increased until a building was indispensable. The erec- 
tion of this structure in 1635* marks the real beginning of system- 
atic instruction in music among both French and Indian boys. 


1Francis Parkman, The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century(Boston, 
1910), 107. 

2W. A. Riddell, The Rise of Ecclesiastical Control in Quebec, in Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, LXXIV, 83. 
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The Ursulines arrived in 1639! and took charge of the education 
of the girls, both native and European. In both schools the prayers 
and hymns of the church held a place of first importance in the 
curriculum. The French boys were given such musical training 
as would fit them to serve as choristers in the church. This 
included a knowledge of musical notation, the study of plain and 
figured chants, and the use of such instruments as were available. 
Usually the brighter boys were singled out for individual instruc- 
tion in music. The church hymns were taught to the savages in 
their native language and set, not to European music, but to 
native rhythms.? Le Jeune, in an account of the girls’ seminary, 
quoting Madame de la Peltrie, says: 
They [the children] sometimes slip into our choir, and placing them- 
selves on opposite sides, each holding a book in her hand, they act 
as we do during our service. They sing the Ave Maris stella and 
Gloria Patri . . . and as this is the only Hymn they know by heart, 
they sing it twenty or thirty times without tiring of it.’ 
Music seems to have had a greater fascination for the native 
children than any other subject of the curriculum, and some of 
them continued to sing the music taught in the school even after 
their return to tribal life in the woods. But neither school ever 
housed any great number of students, only eighteen girls being 
mentioned in 1640. In that year fire destroyed both the church 
and the boys’ seminary, and again the work had to be begun anew. 
With the rebuilding of the church more enthusiasm for 
appropriate furnishings and better music seems to have been 
aroused. In the records of the new church various entries indicate 
roughly the type of music adapted to the services. Of the singers, 
some were ecclesiastics; some were “‘gentlemen’’ who played or 
sang; and some were the boys trained in the seminary. At a 
marriage ceremony in 1645 “‘there were two violins for the first 
time’’.* At the midnight mass the same year Martin Boutel, a 
teacher, “‘played the violin; there was also a german flute, which 
proved to be out of tune when they came to theChurch”’. During 
the next year, the choir having been augmented by the addition 


1Le Jeune, Relation, 1640, in Jesuit Relations, X1X, 9. 

*Le Jeune, Relation, 1638, in Jesuit Relations, XV, 123. See alsoLe Jeune, Relation, 
1633, in V, 189. 14. 

3Le Jeune, Relation, 1640, in Jesuit Relations, XIX, 41. 

‘Journal des PP. Jésuttes, Quebec, Sept. to Dec., 1645, in Jesuit Relations, XXVII, 
101. 

SJbid., XXVII, 113. 
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of a soldier who understood music and was able to sing the treble 
part, on St. Thomas’s Day four-part singing was begun.! 

Musical instruction in the seminary had advanced to such a 
stage that boy choristers trained there were serving in the church 
on Palm Sunday, 1646.* An entry in the Journals under date of 
May, 1646, reads: 

Monsieur de St. Sauveur excellently sustained the music. At 
the temporary altars we tried to have two Boys sing some clauses 
of the litany of the name of Jesus,—5 or 6; but Monsieur the prior 
had to aid them.. 3 


If we may judge from the Relation of 1650, the Jesuits believed 
that progress was being made, for they record these facts: 

The great church of Quebec . . . is not yet quite finished. 
Nevertheless, they began on Christmas to celebrate the Sacrifice 
there, with an order and pomp that increase devotion. There are 
eight choir-boys, besides Chanters and Officials. 

This year, we have begun a Seminary, where the children are 
boarded under the care of an honest man who has assumed charge 
of them; where they learn to read and write, and are taught plain- 
chant, with the fear of God.‘ 


None of the members of the choir were professional singers. 
Francois du Moussart, a drummer in one of the companies sta- 
tioned at Quebec, was given to the fathers by his captain because 
he was a good musician; ‘‘with the design,” the good father adds, 
“that we should do him the charity of making him study.’ 
Another musician, Francois D’Anger, was taken in as a boarder 
out of charity in 1662.6 The failure of these singers to officiate 
on Christmas of that year is accounted for as follows: 

There was some disorder in connection with the drink of the 

singers or children of our seminary. In addition to their beer, I 

had a pot of Wine given them on the eve; and, on the Day itself, 

the church wardens also gave them some, without our knowing it. 

This made Amador so hoarse that he could not sing any more on 

the feasts; the same happened to other musicians, francois d’Anger 

and others.’ 


1Ibid., Quebec, Jan. to Dec., 1646, in Jesuit Relations, XXVIII, 249. 
Journal des PP. Jésuites, 1645-46, in Jesuit Relations, XXVIII, 175. 
*Ibid., XXVIII, 197. 

‘Relation, 1650-51, in Jesuit Relations, XXXVI, 173-175. 

‘Journal, 1663-65, in Jesuit Relations, XLIX, 161-163. 

*Journal, 1661-1663, in Jesuit Relations, XLVIL, 293. 

"Journal, 1661-63, in Jesuit Relations, XLVII, 295. 
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When the first organ was placed in the church at Quebec, 
the writer is unable to say. There was certainly one there by 
1661, for the entry in the Journal for February of that year reads: 


The forty hours’ devotion took place as last year. On Sunday, 
at the benediction, the Ecce panis was sung in plain-chant at the 
commencement, after father mercier had incensed; father pijart 
then preached the short sermon. Monseigneur the Bishop there- 
upon donned the vestments, and the pange lingua was chanted with 
some verses of the litany of the name of Jesus. The sub tuum 
praesidium was forgotten. The organ Played while the Blessed 
Sacrament was being taken down, and during the benediction .... 
Luncheon was given ...on each of the 3 days to pierre duquet 
and fillon [Michel Feuillon], who had assisted in the music.' 


After this there are frequent references to the organ. At Easter, 
1664, the Journal says: 


There was benediction at the parish church, with Instrumental 
music (tunc primum) in the Jube near the organ. All went well, 


except that the voices and Instruments are weak for so vast a 
structure.” 


On the arrival of Governor Tracy, June 30, 1665, an elaborate 
service was held; in the account of this the organ is again men- 
tioned. More and more effort was constantly expended in 
improving the services of the cathedral; in 1667 the appropriation 
for its maintenance amounted to 9,000 livres,‘ and with this 
amount it was possible to provide music of which the French had 
no need of being ashamed. 

But European music and musical instruction were not 
limited to the French in Quebec. Most of the energy of the Jesuits 
was directed toward converting first the natives of that vicinity 
and then those around the Great Lakes. At the Huron seminary, 
founded in 1636, three leagues from Quebec, singing was taught. 
Jean Enjalran, in writing of the Indians there, says: 


One is charmed to hear the various choirs, which the men and 
women form in order to sing during mass and at vespers. The 
nuns of France do not sing more agreeably than some savage women 
here; and, as a class, all the savages have much aptitude and inclin- 


1Journal, 1659-61, in Jesuit Relations, XLVI, 163-165. 
2 Journal, 1662-1664, in Jesuit Relations, XLVIII, 233. 
®Journal, 1663-1665, in Jesuit Relations, XLIX, 225. 
‘Francis Parkman, The Old Régime (Boston, 1873), 336. 
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ation for singing the hymns of the Church, which have been rendered 
into their language.' 


Another account runs: 


Even the children have displayed a fervor beyond their years; 
their great devotion consists in serving at mass in that holy place, 
in robes and surplices. Thus our little Savages, to the great satis- 
faction of their parents, now appear in church habited as clerks or 
choristers, and perform all the offices very well? 


Of the mission of Notre Dame de Foye, also near Quebec, 


these details are given: 


The example of the french Pupils—who every night, on leaving 
School, go to Sing at benediction in the Chapel of nostre Dame de 
foy—has had the good effect that the little savages, in order to 
imitate Them, have learned to sing beautiful Hymns in Their own 
Language; and they sing them even in Their houses, in The streets, 
in The Fields, and wherever they happen to be. Thus these little 
creatures, Ignoring all the profane Songs of their Ancestors, have on 
their lips only the spiritual motets that the Father teaches them. 
The result is, that in a short time they learn with pleasure the 
mysteries of our faith, and all Their Prayers, which They are made 
to Sing to various airs, Changing The Words and The Music as is 
done in The Church, on the return of the yearly festivals.’ 


At Tadoussac and Three Rivers similar progress was made. 


Among the Algonkins effective work was more difficult because 
these people could not be induced to remain at a mission very long. 
However, they seem to have been influenced by the music of the 
church, for a record exists of a meeting of some Algonkin chiefs 
with the fathers at Quebec at which the Indians expressed their 
sentiments in songs which distinctly showed traces of European 
influence, according to the missionaries who tell the story. 


145. 


They began their acknowledgments with six airs, or chants, 
which savored nothing of the savage; and expressed very naively, 
by the variation of tones, the different passions which they sought 
to portray. The first chant was composed of these words: Oh, the 
beautiful land, the beautiful land, that the French are to occupy! 
Agochiendaguesé . . . began alone; then all the rest repeated his 
exact words and tones, harmonizing remarkably well. 


1Letter from Father Jean Enjalran, Sillery, Oct. 13, 1676, in Jesuit Relations, LX, 


*Relation, 1673-74, in Jesuit Relations, LVIII, 159. 
*Relation, 1672-73, in Jesuit Relations, LVII, 61-63. 
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In the second chant, the Chief intoned the words, Good news, 
very good news; and the others repeated them in the same tone. 
Then he resumed: Jn very truth, my brother, in very truth, we are 
speaking together; in very truth, we have a message from heaven. 

The third chant had an ornament, in the form of a very musical 
refrain, and was as follows: My brother, I salute thee; my brother, be 
welcome. Ai, ai, ai, hi. O the beautiful voice, O the beautiful voice 
that thou hast! Ai, ai, ai, hi. O the beautiful voice, O the beautiful 
voice that I have! Ai, ai, ai, hi. 

The fourth chant had another ornament; the Musicians, 
namely, beat time by striking their feet, hands, and pipes against 
their mats. This they did in such perfect accord that the sound, 
so regular, blended with their voices and became a harmony pleasing 
to the ear. The words were as follows: My brother, I salute thee; 
again-I salute thee. In all sincerity, and without simulation, I accept 
the Heaven that thou hast shown me; yes, I approve it, I accept it. 

The fifth time, they sang as follows: Farewell, war; farewell, 
hatchet! We have been fools till now, but in future we will be brothers; 
yes, we will really be brothers. 

The final song was composed of these words: Today the great 
peace is made. Farewell, war; Farewell, arms! For the affair is 
entirely beautiful. Thou upholdest our Cabins, when thou comest 
among us.} 


Undismayed by the disasters among the Hurons, the mission- 
aries continued to advance further west into the Indian country. 
Between 1632 and 1650 the Jesuits had gradually worked as far 
as Georgian Bay, establishing missions at Sault Ste. Marie and 
at St. Joseph. The latter was built as a place of refuge after the 
Iroquois and sickness drove them back. For about fifteen years 
they were forced to content themselves with work among the 
Indians then under their charge, but in 1665 they were again 
advancing. In that year La Pointe was established, at first under 
the charge of Allouez, and later of Marquette. By 1672 St. 
Ignace had been established and St. Xavier was not long in 
following.? 

One has only to run through the reports sent to Europe by 
the churchmen engaged in this mission field to realize the part that 
music played in their work. In the missions and in the woods the 


1Relation, 1655-56, in Jesuit Relations, XLII, 115-117. 
*H. E. Bolton and T. M. Marshall, The Colonization of North America (New York 
1921), gives a good summary of the movement. 
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savages sang the hymns taught them in their own language. At 
first the tunes were native airs; after these were familiar with 
Christian texts, settings of European origin were introduced. 
There are many passages in the mission reports which indicate 
that the Indians readily responded to the instruction in music. 
Of the Indians of Ste. Marie du Sault, Lalemant wrote: 


They are assiduous in saying their prayers in the Church, 
readily listen to The instructions given in it, and take pleasure in 
chanting beautiful hymns in their Language." 

Of the mission of St. Pierre, the following account is given: 

Nothing can be more consoling than to see these good Christians 
praying aloud, all together, and concluding that holy action by 
singing various spiritual songs. Many little children, seven or 
eight years of age, also Have Their own little choir, and do on earth 
what The angels never cease doing in heaven.’ 

Of the mission of St. Ignace, Marquette wrote: 

Last Summer, when I was obliged to go to sainte Marie du 
sault with Reverend Father Alloués, The hurons came to The Chapel 
during my absence, as assiduously as if I had been there, and The 
girls Sang the hymns that they knew.’ 


Of the mission of St. Francis Xavier, the following reports exist: 

On Sunday Morning the Father says Mass at 8 o’clock. The 
savages Sing through nearly the whole of it, the men on one side 
and the women on the other, alternately and in 2 choirs. This they 
always do, at present, when they Sing in the Chapel, in which also, 
for that purpose, the men are always placed on The Gospel side, 
and all the women on The other... After the sermon, the Dogique 
Intones the Credo in Their language, in The Church plain-song, 
and they thus continue Their Chanting Until the end of the mass... 
The Dogique Intones the Deus in adjutorium, which all Sing To- 
gether, with the gloria pairi. After that, with the Dogique Intoning 
all the psalms, they sing the vespers in two Choirs, all standing up 
at Each Gloria patri,—with which all their psalms conclude, as ours 
do... The psalms are taken from their prayers, which the Father 
has Selected and has set to the principal modes of Church Music... 
Our church resembles a Choir of Religious rather than a Chapel of 
savages... .‘ 


‘Jesuit Relations, LVII, 207. 

*Relation, 1672-73, in Jesuit Relations, LVII, 93. 
*Relation, 1672-73, in Jesuit Relations, LVII, 251. 
‘Relation, 1676-77, in Jesuit Relations, LX, 279-285. 
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At that ceremony the french and the savages chanted again, 
in two choirs, the “‘pange lingua’, ‘‘ave maris stella’, and ‘“‘domine 
salvum fac regem”’,—after which the savages alone, men and women 
alternately, sang a second motet of the Blessed sacrament.'! 


As the French pushed westward and to the south, they 
advanced nearer and nearer to the Spanish settlements. When 
Marquette went down the Mississippi, in 1672, he met at the end 
of his trip some Indians who told him that he was only a ten days’ 
journey from the open sea; they added that they bought cloth 
and other goods from the Europeans who lived to the east, and 
that these Europeans “played upon Instruments...’ Evidently 
music was one of the accomplishments of the foreigner that had 
attracted the attention of the natives. From the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century on, the French and Spanish efforts at 
conversion and civilization in the Mississippi regions conflicted, 
for each wished to secure the allegiance of the natives for different 
European powers. 

The general purposes of both in their use of music in North 
America were the same. In their methods there seems to have 
been only one point of difference. The French never found 
difficulty in substituting the European type of music for the native. 
Instead of discouraging the former, they succeeded in introducing 
the European by teaching only such as the Indians could easily 
absorb. The Spaniards, in attempting to enforce the acts of the 
church councils of 1555 and 1585 which ordered the complete 
suppression of all native music, brought upon themselves hatred 
and rebellion. 

Although economic conditions and the lack of adequate 
financial support never permitted the introduction of the many 
costly instruments taken to Mexico by the Spaniards, New France 
could boast of an organ in the cathedral at Quebec a half century 
before there was one in Boston; and various stringed, wood, and 
brass instruments were employed in the services as well as for 
social recreation. Through the efforts of the French the use of 
European music was extended over a wide area in North America, 
and in their attempts to make the Indians their friends music 
played no minor réle. It is fairly certain that the music which is 
being studied, recorded, and harmonized today as music of the 
Indians from the districts of North America in which the French 


1Relation, 1675-76, in Jesuit Relations, LIX, 277. 
2Jesuit Relations, LIX, 149. 
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worked, is far different from the native music heard by Le Jeune, 
Le Clercq, and Sagard; and it is more than probable that the 
difference is the result of the influence of the music which the 
French missionaries taught the Indians of New France. 


L. SPELL 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
CALVERT’S PROCEEDINGS AGAINST KIRKE 


IR GEORGE CALVERT, first Lord Baltimore, purchased in 
1620 from a prior grantee an extensive tract in southeastern 
Newfoundland. He named it Avalon. Here, in 1621, he founded 
the settlement Ferryland, but, daunted by the severe climate, 
he gave over his plans in 1629 and left the region. His death in 
1632 made Cecil Calvert heir to whatever rights remained to him 
in the abandoned colony. By some arrangement with Cecil 
Calvert the Avalon property was occupied about 1634 by William 
Hill and partners, apparently under a lease. 

In 1637 a new group of proprietors obtained a royal patent for 
Newfoundland. They sent as their governor Sir David Kirke, 
who ousted Hill and seated himself at Ferryland. From this 
point he ruled the fishing coast on behalf of the new proprietors. 
Calvert, now deeply engaged with the colonization of Maryland, 
took no legal action against the new occupants. According to his 
petition he contented himself with informal protests to the king. 

While Kirke ruled in Avalon, the Puritan revolution swept 
England, dispersing the Newfoundland proprietors, and destroying 
royal authority. Kirke held his place throughout the struggle 
and until, by order of the parliamentary government, he came back 
to England about August, 1651, to face threats of prosecution. 
Then it was that Cecil Calvert came forward with a demand that 
recompense be made by Kirke for the alleged usurpation of 
Avalon by the Newfoundland grantees. Calvert first filed suit 
in admiralty against Kirke. This move was followed by an effort 
to obtain direct governmental action in his favour. 

The first document here presented is a petition by Calvert to 
the Council of State asking its intervention. The original is a 
printed broadside, undated, but clearly belonging to some time 
within the months immediately following Kirke’s return to 
England. Extant records of the Council of State show that Calvert 
filed petitions in December, 1651, and in May, 1652. As the text 
here given seems to imply that Calvert had made no previous 
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request for the Council’s aid, the paper may fairly be presumed to 
be the petition of December 23, 1651. The Council ordered at 
that time that ‘‘he be left to pursue his cause in law, and that as 
things concerning the same are offered at the Council they will 
take notice thereof as there shall be occasion.” 

It is of record that Calvert duly prosecuted his claim against 
Kirke in the courts. The second document here presented is an 
affidavit which probably was obtained as a basis for his suit. 
Its value to the historian lies not so much in its connection with 
Calvert’s pretensions as in its data concerning the time and man- 
ner of Kirke’s establishment of proprietary rule in 1638. 

Both of these documents are among the Calvert family papers 
obtained in England by the Maryland Historical Society. They 
are transcribed by permission. 


L. D. Scisco 


[Petition.] 


The Lord Baltemore’s Case, concerning the Province of Avalon in 
New-found-land, an Island in America. 

Sir George Calvert Knight, late Lord Baltemore, purchased long since 
(to wit in the year of our Lord one thousand six hundred and twenty) 
a great part of New-found-land, which afterwards was also granted to 
him and his heirs, by a Patent from King James, under the then Great 
Seal of England, And the said Tract of Land, was by the said Patent 
erected into a Province, and called Avalon, the bounds and limits where- 
of, are described in the said Patent (bearing date the fourth day of April 
in the one and twentieth yeer of the Reign of King James, and in the 
yeer of our Lord one thousand six hundred twenty and three) whereby 
also for his better encouragement to make a Plantation there, many 
privileges and immunities were granted to him and his heirs, amongst 
which, one was, to have and enjoy all Customes and Imposts, which 
should be payable there for any Goods or Merchandizes whatsoever, 
to be laden or unladen within any part of the said Province by forreign- 
ers, reserving to the English free liberty of taking and drying of Fish 
there, as formerly they had. 

The said late Lord Baltemore did thereupon expend above twenty 
thousand pounds in the transportation of people, Cattel, and other 
necessaries from time to time, for the setling of an English Colony there, 
at a place called Ferry-land within the said Province, where he built a 
fair house for his own habitation, and erected divers other buildings and 
Forts for the accommodation and security of several English families 
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transported thither, unto which place he also adventured his own person 
twice, and in his last voyage thither, carryed with him his wife and most 
of his children; at which time (there being then war between England 
and France) it pleased God to make him an instrument to redeem above 
twenty sail of English ships there, which had been taken by French-men 
of war, whereof one Monsier de la Rade had the chief command; And 
also (afterwards) in the same yeer to take six French ships, which were 
then fishing upon that coast, and which he sent with a great many 
French men prisoners into England. 

After the said George Lord Baltemore, had been possessed of the said 
Province about thirteen yeers, he died, in A pril, one thousand six hundred 
thirty and two, seized and possessed thereof, and after his death, it 
descended of right, to his son and heir, Cecil now Lord Baltemore, who 
thereupon, forthwith sent one Captain William Hill, as his Deputy 
thither, to take possession thereof, and to manage his interest there 
for him. 

Captain William Hill shortly after repaired thither, and according 
to his Commission from the said now Lord Baltemore, took (on his 
behalf) possession of the said Plantation and Province, and gave account 
yeerly to him of his proceedings, and of the profit belonging to him there, 
and resided about foure or five yeers at the said Lord Baltemores house 
at Ferry-Land above mentioned. 

Not long before the beginning of the late wars in this Nation (to 
wit, in the yeere one thousand six hundred thirty and seven) the late 
Duke Hamilton, Earle of Pembrook, and Earle of Holland; by their then 
power in Court with the late King Charles, procured a Patent from him 
of all New-found-Land, to them and Sir David Kirke, and their heirs; 
including therein the said Province of Avalon. 

Whereupon in the yeer one thousand six hundred thirty and eight, 
Sir David Kirke went to Ferry-Land aforesaid, in New-found-Land, and 
by force of Armes turned the said Captain Hill out of possession of the 
Lord Baltemores chief Mansion house there above mentioned (wherein 
the said Lord Baltemore had at that time divers things of good value) 
and took possession also of all the said Province, and of divers Cattel 
and Horses belonging to the said Lord Baltemore, upon pretence of the 
said later Patent, and upon pretence that he the said Lord Baltemore 
had deserted, forfeited, or surrendred his interest there, and received 
satisfaction for the same, which is altogether untrue, and so hath con- 
tinued the possession thereof ever since, to the great dammage of the 
said Lord Baltemore, to wit, thirty thousand pound at least, as he can 
make appeare. 

The now Lord Baltemore did often represent to the late King Charles 
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the great and high injustice done to him herein, and made often and 
earnest addresses, and supplications to him to take it into consideration, 
and to do him right, but he was insensible thereof; and thereby the 
Lord Baltemore was left destitute of any kinde of relief, until now of 
late, that he understood Sir David Kirke was arrived here; Whereupon, 
being advised by his Councel, that as to all Maritime wrongs done unto 
him there by the said Sir David Kirke, he hath his legal remedy against 
him in the Court of Admiralty, he commenced and prosecutes a suit 
there for that purpose, but as to a satisfaction for all other wrongs done 
unto him upon the Land in the said Province by Sir David Kirke, and 
for the regaining of his possession, as well of the said Mansion house, 
at Ferry-Land, as of the said Province it selfe, he can have no relief but 
from the Parliament or Councel of State, it being a businesse (as he is 
told by his Counsel) not within the cognizance of any other Court of 
Justice in England, especially seeing that the said Mansion house, and 
Province, is now in the possession of those persons, who were employed 
by the Councell of State lately, as Commissioners to dispossesse Sir 
David Kirke thereof. 

The Lord Baliemore is therefore now an humble suitor to the 
Parliament and Councell of State, that they would be pleased to 
do him right herein, according to Justice and Equity, and that 
in the mean time, nothing may be obtained from that Honourable 
House, or Councel of State to the prejudice of his interest in the 
said Province, before he be heard by his Céuncell concerning the 
same, by such persons as they shall be pleased to appoint for that 
purpose. 


[Deposition.] 


James Pratt of St Saviours Docke neere Redriffe in the County of 
Surrey Marriner aged about thirty two yeares deposeth that in or about 
the moneth of Aprill which was in the yeare of our lord one thousand 
six hundred thirtie eight Hee this deponent went from London to New- 
found land in the good shipp the Pembrooke whereof William Copeland 
was Master and one Henry Tylliar Captaine whoe was imployed as 
Agent for S' David Kirke the said deponent being then servant to the 
said Captaine Tylliar. And further deposeth that arriveing at A place 
called Ferriland in Newfoundland in or about the moneth of June then 
next following this deponent found one Captaine William Hill resideing 
and dwelling in the cheife Mansion howse at Ferriland whoe did keepe 
possession thereof for and on the behalfe of the Lord Baltemore as his 
Agent and deputy there, And he further deposeth that about a moneth 
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after S' David Kirke arrived there himselfe in the good shipp the John 
Captaine Russell Master, which S‘ David Kirke did uppon his said 
arrivall demannd possession of the said cheife Mansion howse and place 
of the said Captaine William Hill, which Captaine Hill did refuse to 
deliver: yett finding himselfe not able to resist S' David Kirke power 
was afterwards inforced to yeild the possession thereof to the said S‘ 
David Kirke and retire himselfe to another place in Ferriland and after- 
wards was inforced to goe to the North side of the said Harbour and dyed 
some yeares after (as this deponent understood, and verily beleiveth) 
in Newfoundland, within the precincts of the Lord Baltemores Pattent 
of Avalon 

James Pratt 

Sworne the xi‘® of March 1651 

John Page 

Sheffield Stubbs 
[Endorsed] 11 March 1651 James Pratt's Affidavit concerning S’ David 

Kirke & Avalon in Newfoundland 


CORRESPONDENCE 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN CANADA 


THE EDITOR, 
CANADIAN HIsTORICAL REVIEW, 
TORONTO. 
Dear Sir, 

The volume and nature of foreign investments in Canada are matters 
of great importance to Canadians, an importance which is again attested 
by the attention given by the daily press to Mr. H. L. Keenleyside’s 
article, American Economic Penetration of Canada, in the CANADIAN 
HisTORICAL REVIEW for March, 1927. Since there is this general 
interest, it is perhaps the more important that certain figures to which 
Mr. Keenleyside has given his endorsement should not pass unchallenged. 

In the first place, a word of caution as to estimates of foreign invest- 
ments in Canada may be in order. The data on which all such estimates 
are based are of a very fragmentary kind, and there is room for a con- 
siderable margin of error.! For instance, it is almost impossible to get 
at the amount of repayments of borrowings. Many bond issues are, of 
course, refunded at maturity, but large blocks are paid off each year 
as they fall due, and yet often little care is taken to deduct these repay- 
ments from the total of foreign investments. Then it is impossible to 
say how much foreign capital is lost in Canada through injudicious 
investment, bad management, industrial depression, etc.; yet over a 
period of years this will amount to quite an appreciable sum, and should 
be deducted from the total. In the case of new security issues, the 
usual practice seems to be to credit an entire issue made through New 
York as an American investment, but often large blocks, sometimes as 
high as twenty-five or forty per cent. of the issue, are immediately 
withdrawn for sale in Canada, and these, too, should be deducted from 
the total. Then there is no record of transfers of securities across the 
boundary by private sales. The total of such transfers from year to 
year is very considerable, and there is a good deal of evidence that the 
general balance during the past five or six years has been distinctly in 
favour of Canada. To take one example, a few years ago almost all 


1Cf. Monetary Times Annual, 1927, pp. 168-170. 
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of an issue of $3,000,000 preference stock of a well-known Canadian 
company was held in England, but at the present time over eighty per 
cent. of this issue is held in Canada; a transfer made, not suddenly on 
a large scale, but gradually by a series of pirvate sales over a period of 
years. Finally, it is very difficult to make any satisfactory estimate 
of foreign investments that do not take the form of ownership of publicly 
issued securities; that is, such investments as the ownership of real 
estate, mortgages, timber limits and other natural resources, interests 
in private companies, etc. 

So far as the estimates quoted by Mr. Keenleyside for general totals 
are concerned, they are probably as good as can be made with the 
present fragmentary materials,—that is, for the end of 1926, 
$3,000,000,000 of American investments, and $2,000,000,000 of British, 
with, say, plus or minus ten per cent. as a moderate allowance for 
error. To say, however, that the American total “is now increasing 
at the rate of about $250,000,000 a year’’ is not so safe. That may 
have been the average for 1920-1925; but there is some evidence of a 
slowing up in the amounts of Canada’s foreign borrowings during the 
past year or two, and a strong possibility that Great Britain will be 
absorbing a much larger share of Canadian borrowings in the next few 
years than she has at any time since 1914. 

With regard to some other of Mr. Keenleyside’s figures and con- 
clusions more serious objection may be taken. 


1. ‘‘There were in Canada in 1923 over seven hundred branch 
factories, fully owned by parent companies in the United States, and 
at least nine hundred other establishments that were partially or com- 
pletely controlled by American capital’ (p. 38). To suggest that there 
are 1,600 factories in Canada owned or controlled by Americans is 
almost certainly very wide of the mark. There are no really reliable 
records of American or other foreign-controlled branch plants in Canada, 
nor of the extent of such control, nor of the frequent shifts in such 
control. The best informed authorities estimate that at the present 
time there are between six hundred and seven hundred plants in Canada, 
owned or substantially controlled by Americans.' It may be added 
that this phase of American penetration, which was so conspicuous 
during the first two decades of this century, has not of recent years 
_ been so important a form of new American investment. New American 
branch plants have probably been just about balanced by withdrawals 
during the past five or six years. It is possible that the total number 


1J. W. Spears, in the Financial Post, Feb. 11, 1927; F. S. Chalmers, ibid., March 11, 
1927. 
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has even decreased slightly. In addition to withdrawals by Americans, 
there are quite a number of cases of plants being bought out or bought 
back by Canadians. An example of such buying back, conspicuous 
rather for its magnitude than its rarity, is the case of the Provincial 
Paper Mills, involving a payment of some $8,000,000, which attracted 
a good deal of attention in the press during the last week of March, 1927. 

2. “‘United States investors controlled in 1923: 41 per cent. of all 
steel furnaces and rolling mills, 45 per cent. of electrical apparatus, 
50 per cent. of paint and varnish, 52 per cent. of copper smelting, 52 per 
cent. of drugs and chemicals, 56 per cent. of brass and copper, 70 per 
cent. of automobiles and accessories, 79 per cent. of patent medicines, 
99 per cent. of artificial abrasives”’ (p. 38). The figures, here used by 
Mr. Keenleyside, came originally from a memorandum published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics some five or six years ago, and apply 
to 1920, not 1923. The estimates were frankly based on incomplete 
and unsatisfactory data; and they refer, not to percentages of American 
control, but to percentages of total outstanding securities (including 
bonds and other non-voting securities) held in the United States. This 
may work out on an average in many cases to the same thing as “ per- 
centage of control’’, but there will be important exceptions. Moreover, 
the industries quoted are hardly typical. The nine most extreme cases 
in a long table have been selected, and many of them are not important 
industries. For instance, only two of the nine (steel furnaces and copper 
smelting) represent an American ownership of securities exceeding 
$25,000,000. Recent figures submitted in a case before the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia show that, in the case of the British Empire Steel 
Corporations, only thirteen per cent. of the total stock outstanding is 
held in the United States (eighteen per cent. of the common, twelve 
per cent. of the first preference, and eleven per cent. of the second 
preference). Another popular presumption of American control was 
dispelled in a recent case before the Board of Railway Commissioners, 
where it was shown that, not a majority interest, but only about thirty 
per cent. of the stock of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada is held 
in the United States. 

3. “In 1923 American investors controlled almost sixty per cent. of 
all Canadian industry. ...Canadians still own—though admittedly 
they do not control—fifty-two per cent. of their industries’’ (pp. 38, 39). 
It is difficult to imagine how these figures are obtained. The latest 
authoritative statistics available are those of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics Industrial Census for 1921. At the end of that year the par 
value of the total outstanding securities of all industrial joint stock 
companies in Canada (excluding transportation, finance, and agri- 
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culture) was $3,642,000,000. Of these, $1,022,000,000 or twenty-eight 
per cent. were held in the United States; $306,000,000 or eight per cent. 
were held in Great Britain; $2,196,000,000 or sixty-one per cent. in 
Canada; the small remainder of $118,000,000 or three per cent. being 
scattered in other countries. Excluding bonds, and taking stocks 
only as representing a little more nearly the idea of ‘“‘control’’, we get 
practically the same percentages: United States, twenty-nine; Great 
Britain, seven; Canada, sixty-two; other countries, two. Using some 
unofficial figures for capital investments at the end of 1925, it may be 
shown that perhaps as much as thirty-three per cent. was American, and 
ten pre cent. British.'' In the case of transportation at the end of 1925, 
about twelve per cent. of the capital was American, thirty per cent. 
British, and fifty-five per cent, Canadian. In banking, finance, and 
insurance, less than ten per cent. is American, perhaps twenty per cent. 
British, and about seventy per cent. Canadian. 


The total national wealth of Canada (excluding all potential or 
undeveloped natural resources) may be estimated on a conservative 
basis at between $25,000,000,000 and $30,000,000,000. The total 
equity of the United States at $3,000,000,000 is therefore between ten 
and twelve per cent., and that of Great Britain at $2,000,000,000 about 
seven or eight per cent. of the total national wealth. 


It should also be noted that the flow of capital across the boundary 
is not all in the one direction. It may be true that we have of late 
been importing between $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 of new capital 
each year. But it is also true that we are exporting a great deal of capital 
each year. Figures are not easy to get, but in 1925 the total of Canadian 
investments abroad was probably well over $700,000,000,? and is now 
rapidly approaching the $1,009,000,000 mark. During the past two 
or three years this sum has been increasing at the rate of about 
$100,000,000 a year. Any account of foreign investments in Canada 
that ignores this new development in Canadian finance is bound to lack 
a proper balance. 

As to the effects of these large American investments in Canada, 
only a word can be added here. Economically, they are almost entirely 
beneficial. Socially and politically there may be more ground for appre- 


1Estimates in the Annual Survey, 1927, of the Financial Post, p. 247. These figures 
cover somewhat different groups of industries, are more subject to the kinds of errors 
mentioned in the second paragraph of this article, and, therefore, do not indicate 
necessarily an increase from twenty-eight to thirty-three in the percentage of American 
control between 1921 and 1925. 

2K. W. Taylor, Canadian Capital Investments Abroad, in the Financial Post, Nov. 26, 
1926. 
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hension, though the effects here are probably much more subtle than 
most of the ‘‘Yankeephobes”’ suggest. The danger is not, as Mr. 
Keenleyside asserts, that ‘if Canada were to undertake any radical 
measures of social reform, it is unquestionable that the United States 
would refuse to underwrite Canadian loans”’ (p. 39). Germany, Italy, 
the Australian States, all draw freely on American credit. Even Russia 
can get money by putting up solid collateral. American investors (and 
any other investors) may dislike Bolshevism very greatly, but they love 
a sound eight per cent. even more. The possibility is rather that, 
feeding at the pap of Wall Street, Canadians may cease to desire any 
radical measures of social reform. American tools, American styles, 
films, plays, magazines, newspapers and news despatches—these and 
a thousand other items are the influences which would urge Canadians 
gradually toward American habits and attitudes. As a result of her 
close economic and cultural contacts with the United States, Canada 
cannot easily avoid this tendency (be it danger or advantage), but of 
these contacts capital investment is only one, though a very important, 
element. 
Yours truly, 


KENNETH W. TAYLOR 
McMaster University, 


Toronto, Ontario. 
May 2, 1927. 
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Canada, the Great River, the Lands and the Men. By Marion I. New- 

BIGIN. London: Christophers. 1927. Pp. 308. 

THE title of this book is somewhat misleading, for instead of being the 
impressions of a professional traveller, as the title would suggest, it is 
a carefully written, authoritative discussion of the history of French 
colonization in Canada and the importance of geographic factors in 
the outcome of that development. With unusual skill and intelligence 
the author has shown the inter-relations between the land-forms which 
French explorers and settlers encountered, and the economic and political 
facts which sprang from colonial policy in Europe and in America. 
Geography in this book is not isolated in an introductory chapter, as 
it has so often been by historians, nor, having set forth important 
geographical considerations, does the author proceed to the main part 
of the discussion, paying no further attention to them. At every point 
there is a most gratifying awareness of the significance of the physical 
facts encountered by earlier colonists. 

In the recounting of historical facts Miss Newbigin has disclosed 
nothing that will be new to the student of Canadian history, but she 
has advanced most interesting and important theses with regard to 
the development of the French colony. The dominant geographical 
features, with which the early colonists had to deal, are clearly and 
vividly explained. The peculiar nature of the St. Lawrence valley with 
its almost total absence of a barrier dividing it from the Upper Mississippi 
valley; the freakish short-cut, which nature has given by the Hudson- 
Mohawk route from the Great Lakes to the sea, and the interposition 
of the Canadian Shield,—these were conditions with which French 
colonial policy had to grapple. Step by step the author shows how these 
conditions made themselves plain to men like Champlain, Frontenac, 
and La Salle, and how their plan reacted to the newly acquired know- 
ledge. In contrast with the British colonies, it is contended that French 
colonization necessarily failed in part because there was no coastal 
plain capable of supporting life or providing an industry supplementary 
to fishing. Further, there was no possibility of continuous advance 
into the interior because, in the first place, the rugged, impassable 
Laurentian country thrust itself down to the St. Lawrence valley at 
Fort Frontenac, and, in the second place, because the road to the interior 
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was not open as long as Montreal and its district were exposed to the 
devastating attacks of the Iroquois, who found in the Hudson-Champlain- 
Richelieu route an easy way of access to the weak French settlement. 
“Tf,” she writes, ‘‘the Huron Mission had been successful in establishing 
French influence in the interior lowlands; zf it could have been made to 
serve as a first step in an advance following the direction of the fertile 
plains to the south west; 7f the direct route of the St. Lawrence could 
have been kept open between Montreal and Lake Ontario: then the 
possibilities were boundless.’ But none of these conditions could be 
maintained, partly because of physical obstacles, partly because of the 
strength of the Iroquois. Not the least of the writer’s services is that 
she makes clear the physical basis of differences among the three groups 
of Indians familiar to the Canadian student. More or less by accident 
Champlain allied himself with the Algonquins, the poor, primitive 
products of the Laurentian Shield; it was not accident that the most 
powerful group of Indians should have lived in what is now that region 
of dense traffic bordering the line of the Erie canal, in what the Iroquois 
themselves called the “‘Long House”’. 

The author understands well also the importance of the Mississippi 
valley which, in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
was predominantly the valley of opportunity. Frontenac and La Salle 
saw the decisive importance of this region which, by a freak of geography, 
is more closely tributary to the St. Lawrence valley than to the Gulf 
of Mexico. ‘It was a stroke of genius which led both men to realize 
that while to the north and northwest of Lake Superior there lies only 
a continuation of that endless, dreary waste which forms the dead 
heart of the eastern half of Canada, to the south of Lake Michigan 
there is a land of far greater possibilities ... their reach was greater 
than their grasp, but one cannot doubt their acuteness.”’ 

Thus, in an orderly chronological discussion of the development of 
the French colony in Canada, the author shows how, under the influence 
of land-forms and the relationships between the different communities 
of Europeans and Indians, French effort was necessarily concentrated 
on the fur trade; and how the fur trade of the St. Lawrence, menaced 
on the one hand by the Hudson Bay with its easy access to the North 
Central Plain, and on the other by the Hudson-Mohawk with its easier 
entrance to the Mississippi valley, was doomed to ultimate failure. 

The book, which is interestingly written and well indexed, was 
eminently worth doing. The writer has in a comparatively short visit 
to Canada acquired an amazing familiarity with the topography of the 
country, and one finds surprisingly few of the slips which almost in- 
evitably creep into a work of this type. One or two unimportant mis- 
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takes there are. The writer endeavours in her introductory chapter to 
point out that the habitat of the tree which gives Canada its national 
emblem is more or less coterminous with the St. Lawrence valley. 
That emblem she, unfortunately, identifies as the red maple, presumably 
meaning the maple which turns red in the autumn. This is a charac- 
teristic of almost all of the maples, depending rather on the season than 
the particular type. Unfortunately, however, the red maple is a distinct 
type, acer rubrum, the soft maple of the swamps familiar to the Canadian 
reader. But the leaf of this tree with its three, rather than the con- 
ventional five, lobes is clearly not the national emblem. Even in the 
conventionalized form one can recognize the leaf of the sugar maple. 
At another point the writer states that in 1645 the charter of the Com- 
pany of New France passed ‘‘to the actual inhabitants of Canada”’. 
This is a familiar misinterpretation of the Compagnie des Habitans, which 
did not include, as did the Massachusetts Company, the actual settlers, 
but merely a few resident merchants (p. 86). 

Altogether, however, Miss Newbigin’s book is a most welcome one, 
though Canadian students of history may observe with a tinge of regret 
the fact that the first book on Canadian history giving adequate atten- 
tion to geography has been written by a causal visitor to the country. 


W. A. MACKINTOSH 


Canadian Folk Songs, Old and New. Selected and translated by J. 
Murray Grppon: harmonizations by GEOFFREY O’HARA and 
Oscar O'BRIEN: decorations by FRANK H. JoHNston. London 
and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 1927. Pp. xxii, 105. 

Mr. Grppon’s book of French-Canadian folk songs is a useful and 
attractive addition to the folk-lore literature of Canada. It is practically 
unique in its way, since its songs are presented with their authentic 
French texts and singable English equivalents, with simple piano 
settings, and are preceded by an introduction which outlines their 
history and significance for the benefit of general readers. It concludes 
with a short and pithy sketch on the interpretation of French-Canadian 
songs, by Mr. Charles Marchand. The introduction and the concluding 
sketch, as well as the songs, are given in both languages, so that the 
contents may have a wider appeal. 

The book is primarily a selective compilation, the object of which 
is to create ‘‘a better understanding of the French character among 
English-speaking peoples”’ (p. ix). To achieve this wholesome result, 
the author relies partly on the quality of the songs themselves. ‘‘ These 
new and old songs,” he says, “throw a wonderful light on the tempera- 
ment and mentality of the French Canadians, indicating a simplicity 
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and charm which can hardly be duplicated.” We say ‘‘partly,’’ for the 
translations themselves and the artistic presentation of the whole will 
also contribute to the success of the effort. After indicating the close 
relations that existed centuries ago between the minstrels of both France 
and Scotland, he concludes with the words: ‘“‘ How pleasant it would be 
to think that the musical currents which separated in Europe should 
once more reunite after many hundred years in Canada!” 

The songs are mostly derived from Gagnon’s sixty-year-old publica- 
tion Chansons populaires du Canada. Nine out of thirty, however, are 
from other collectors; six of these are here published for the first time 
(pp. 21, 24, 35, 58, 82, 90). 

Mr. Gibbon’s selection includes some of the outstanding melodies 
of French Canada, about a dozen altogether. The balance belongs 
somewhere near the average of folk songs as they may still be heard 
among the country folk. His choice was limited to what was readily 
available in print; and this represents but a small fraction—about 
one-fortieth, in all—of the numbers already in the files of the National 
Museum. It was also natural that the author should show some par- 
tiality towards Canadian-made songs, lumbering and canoe songs in 
particular, since they reflect the life of the pioneers on this continent. 
The reader will be grateful to him for their inclusion. Yet it is obvious 
that the artistic quality of the set as a whole is lowered in proportion. 
From eight to ten of these are included (pp. 36, 54, 66, 70, 74, 76, 90, 
94), and they constitute nearly a third of the whole, while in the actual 
field one or two of them is found to every twenty of the Old Country 
songs. Most of the folk songs of Canada, indeed, were brought over 
from France at an early date, as the author points out. Presumably the 
least valuable part of this ancient lore has fallen by the wayside in the 
course of time. This natural process of elimination has not yet purified 
the Canadian compositions. These, moreover, were not the work of 
trained poets—whether we call their authors minstrels, jongleurs, 
troubadours, or court tabellions—as were most of the French songs 
that followed the colonists across the sea. The traditions of creative 
minstrelsy were not transplanted to the new world. The complaintes 
and the anecdotic songs born in Canada and as represented here (with 
the exception of Un Canadien errant, which dropped from the pen of a 
college boy) are the healthy, though uncouth, manifestation of untrained 
talent among the unlettered country folk. 

The songs brought over from France are ascribed to the troubadours 
and trouvéres, particularly the type of songs known under the name of 
pastourelles. The author adds that the pastourelles continued to be 
written during the four hundred years that followed the twelfth and 
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thirteenth centuries, when the art of the troubadours reached its apogee. 
It was not Mr. Gibbon’s intention to make more than a passing reference 
to the interesting problem of origins that should invite the attention of 
scholars and may eventually develop into controversies. For this 
reason we will not question the validity of his assumption, beyond 
saying that the troubadour and folk-song répertoires, to our knowledge, 
hardly ever coincide at any point of their independent evolution. The 
art of the one was both aristocratic and academic, and it was the direct 
outcome of medizval latinity. The other, the folk song, was, on the 
other hand, and has remained, essentially oral and democratic. It 
belonged to the people at large, and came down in direct line with the 
ancient romance traditions implanted in France in the early centuries 
of Christianity. The folk songs seem to have been the work of the 
jongleurs, particularly those of the Loire river and Normandy. The 
two currents of troubadour and jongleur art travelled through the 
centuries side by side, the home of the first being south-eastern France, 
while that of the second was the north. Their independence of each 
other was not such, however, as to preclude contacts and interchanges, 
as the pastourelle type of composition itself suffices to show. 

The principal contribution of this book to the folk song literature 
of Canada consists in its translations. The task of transmuting into 
singable English these lucid and poetic songs is far from easy, particularly 
when they rank among the best. Two or three Canadians in the past 
have, none the less, managed to leave us a few samples of good and 
musical translations, for instance, Wm. McLennan and G. T. Lanigan. 
But their efforts were short-lived. They do not compare in extent, 
and perhaps sustained quality, with those of Mr. Gibbon. The popu- 
larity of his renderings among English- and French-speaking singers is 
a fair test of their charm and genuine quality. 

Marius BARBEAU 


Semaine d'Histoire du Canada. Premiére session du 23 au 27 Novembre, 
1925, sous les auspices de la Société Historique de Montréal. Mont- 
réal: 1926. Pp. xviii, 456. 

THE activities and points of view of French-Canadian students of history 

are too little known outside the province of Quebec. To anyone desiring 

information on these points, this is an important volume. Its size and 
contents are a striking evidence of the increasing interest which French 

Canadians have shown, during recent years, in their own history. 

During the “week of Canadian history’’ held in November, 1925, under 

the auspices of the Société Historique de Montréal, fifteen sessions, 

including five public meetings, were held, and there was secured the 
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active participation of a large number of the most prominent men in 
the academic and public life of the province. Twenty-four papers, 
which are here printed with one exception, were delivered, and the 
total attendance was estimated at over 10,000. This is, indeed, a 
creditable record, and it is doubtful if such manifestation of interest 
could be aroused at present in any community of English-speaking 
Canadians. 

Although the purpose was to impress on the French-Canadian public 
(‘‘méme au sein de la masse,’’ p. v), the importance of its own history, 
no attempt was made to win a cheap popularity. The serious nature 
and length of the papers are a tribute to the intelligence of the audiences. 
The papers, while they dealt with French-Canadian history, covered a 
wide range of topics in accordance with a well defined plan. The pur- 
poses and technique of historical writing, bibliography, archive collec- 
tions, the value of genealogical studies and monographs, the teaching 
of history in the schools of the province, and the methods of creating 
enthusiasm for the study of French-Canadian history, were among the 
subjects discussed. Of general interest were the following papers: Les 
archives de la province, by M. P.-G. Roy; Bibliographie de l'histoire 
canadienne, by M. Aégidius Fauteux; Géographie et histoire, by M. Yves 
Tessier-Lavigne; and L’histoire du Canada a l’école primatre, 1825-1925, 
by M. C.-J. Magnan. Of special value were the addresses delivered at 
the public sessions: L’histoire de Garneau, by Senator Chapais; Le facteur 
économique, by M. Edouard Montpetit; Notre histoire et notre littérateur, 
by Mgr Camille Roy; and Notre droit et l'histoire, by the Hon. M. Thibau- 
deau Rinfret. 

The book as a whole conveys to the reader several rather vivid im- 
pressions. French-Canadian historians are gratified by the revival of 
interest in their subject, and by the support which the provincial govern- 
ment has given in recent years to its archives and to the Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiques. The volume also gives frequent expression to 
the demand that historical writing should be marked by high standards 
of scholarship, by careful and thorough research in the documents and 
by unprejudiced interpretation of the facts. At the same time there is 
confidence that, as a result, history will become a powerful instrument 
in arousing the self consciousness and national pride of the French in 
Canada; and that it will furnish an effective weapon in the struggle 
which many French Canadians believe lies before them. To this end 
there must be constant co-operation between the church, the schools, 
and the writers of history. 


La lutte de défense nécessaire entreprise par les Canadiens francais dans les 
provinces ou ils sont une minorité, émeut |’Ame de nos historiens, incline leur esprit 
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vers une étude plus approfondie de nos droits constitutionnels. On veut fondre 
sur une passé trop mal connu I’avenir de la race francaise au Canada.... En un 


mot, chez nous comme en France, l’histoire devient un pouvoir autant qu’un savoir 
(p. 276). 


Most interesting and forceful references to this point of view were 
probably included in L’histoire et la vie nationale, by the Abbé Lionel 
Groulx, and it is regrettable that this paper does not appear in the 
volume. Several of the writers stress the conviction that religion must 
go hand in hand with history in fostering the spirit of racial unity and 
determination. Notable in this connection are the papers entitled 
Y a-t-il une conception catholique de Il’ histoire, by the Abbé Olivier 
Maurault; and Les études d'histoire religieuse, by the Reverend G. 
Simard, which condemn a rationalistic interpretation of history and 
express the belief that to the French ‘“‘la Providence . . . nous a assigné la 
mission d’implanter, de maintenir et de propager en terre d’Amérique, 
la foi catholique, apostolique et romaine”’ (p. 342). The pre-eminence 
of Garneau among French-Canadian historians is admitted by all his 
compatriots, but the fact that this complete fusion of interests between 
“lEglise et la patrie canadiennes’’ did not at all times characterize 
Garneau’s writing is pointed out by Senator Chapais as the only serious 
defect of his work. There is alwa,  ..e danger that students of history 
who are frankly concerned with the defense and propagation of certain 
arguments will read into the events of the past their own theories re- 
garding the present. A warning against this pitfall is contained in 
Points de vue en histoire, by the Rev. Canon Emile Chartier. Finally 
there are many expressions of confidence in the future of the French 
race in America, of which the following passage by M. Yves Tessier- 
Lavigne is the most striking: 


Pourtant, en dépit de l’Angleterre, la Nouvelle-France prépare son avenir dans 
une lenteur sfire d’elle-méme. Comme il y a deux cents ans, la géographie du 
continent américain l’appelle vers l’arriére-pays pour y conquérir une nouvelle 
influence, sinon politique, du moins sociale, religieuse et ethnique. L’espace 
s'ouvre tout large devant ses légitimes ambitions ... les plaines de l'Ouest, les 
rives de l’Ohio et la vallée du Mississippi sont prétes a l’accueillir avec les mémes 
mots de bienvenue que ceux dont se servit un vieillard illinois 4 l’addresse de Louis 


Jolliet en 1673: “Que le soleil est beau, Francais, quand tu nous viens visiter’’ 
(p. 241). 


GEORGE W. BRowN 


Un biologiste canadien; Michel Sarrazin, 1659-1735, sa vie, ses travaux et 
son temps. By ARTHUR VALLEE. Québec. 1927. Pp. viii, 291. 

MICHEL SARRAZIN was born in 1659 in the little village of Nuits-sous- 

Beaune, one of the old centres of the Céte d’Or, and came to Canada in 
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1685 at the age of twenty-six years as a surgeon. He soon attracted 
the attention of Denonville, and in the following year was nominated 
surgeon-major of the military forces by order of the Superior Council. 
His appointment was ratified by brevét royal from Versailles in 1691 on 
the representations of Frontenac, who spoke of him in the highest terms. 
It is possible that the visit of the hydrographer Franquelin to Canada 
stimulated his interest in natural science, and that he became further 
interested during three years, 1694-7, spent in France in the study of 
medicine. In Paris he came under the influence of Tournefort, one of 
the founders of modern botany. He took his doctor’s degree at Reims. 
He was devoted to his work and laboured incessantly, whether in the 
epidemics of smallpox and other pestilence brought to Quebec by ships, 
or as surgeon in the siege of 1690 when the hospitals were filled with the 
wounded, or in more peaceful times in the study of the natural history 
of Canada. His contributions earned for him election in 1699 as member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences with such names as Tournefort, 
Réaumur, Halley, Boerhaave, Roemer and Newton. With the hundreds 
of specimens of Canadian plants which he sent to the Jardin Royal, 
there were numerous annotations regarding their medicinal action. His 
name has been perpetuated in the nitcher plant, the Sarracenia, which 
he first described. oe 

In the present volume, which was crowned Prix David d'Histoire du 
Canada, 1926, Dr. Vallée has given us a well-documented biography 
of the first great Canadian biologist. There is in full his brevét as 
physician to the hospitals of New France, dated Versailles, 1700, his 
nomination to the Superior Council, and the royal order of his appoint- 
ment as Garde des Sceaux. There is also a complete account of his 
numerous communications to the Royal Academy of Sciences, including 
those on the muskrat, the beaver, mineral waters, the maple and its 
products, and his botanical contributions. It is notable that the beaver 
and the maple, which were the subjects of intensive study by him, have 
been adopted as national emblems. 

This volume, published in a limited edition, is a worthy addition to 
Canadian biography. Dr. Vallée has added as a background chapters 
giving a picture of the social and political life of the time with a sketch 
of contemporary medicine. 

J. H. Eviiott 


Le Pere Joseph Denis: Premier Récollet Canadien (1657-1736). Par le 
R. P. HuGo.tn, o.f.m. Avec une introduction par M. Acrpius 
FAUTEUX. Deux tomes. Québec. 1926. Pp. 205; 210. 

FATHER HUGOLIN’s work on the history of the Récollets in Canada has 
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long been favourably known to students of early Canadian history. 
His treatises on the establishment of the Récollets at Montreal, in New- 
foundland, and in Gaspé were exhaustive, painstaking, and authoritative. 
No purely secular historian of New France has shown a greater command 
of the technique of the historian, or a more critical attitude toward 
secondary sources. These qualities appear once again in the volumes 
under review, which constitute a full-length biography of the first 
Récollet born in Canada. 

Le Pére Joseph Denis was not a figure of first-rate importance in 
Canadian history. He served in Newfoundland, at Montreal and Quebec, 
and at Louisbourg. He held on several occasions important positions 
in the Récollet order, and he was ultimately appointed grand vicar, 
with jurisdiction over the island of Cape Breton. But he was an interest- 
ing figure, and the accounts of his life available have hitherto been 
mainly inaccurate. Father Hugolin at the beginning of the biography 
quotes the account of Father Denis’s life contained in the Panthéon 
Canadien of Bibaud the younger; and he points out, by way of preface, 
that in this account there is nothing true except that there was once a 
Denis who became a priest, who built a church at Percé, and who later 
died. All dates given are wrong, and the Christian names of Denis 
are inaccurate. This is a striking illustration of the unsubstantial basis 
of much that is found in the books on Canadian history; and serves 
alone as an excuse for the somewhat extended account of Father Denis 
and his times which Father Hugolin has given us in the present 
volume. 

There is another point of interest in connection with this book. 
Unlike most French-Canadian authors, Father Hugolin has provided 
the reader with a full and exhaustive index, and this index will unlock 
for those who are not especially interested in ecclesiastical history a 
good deal of valuable material relating to the general history of New 
France. 

W. S. WALLACE 


Lettres Historiques de la Vénérable Mére Marie de l’Incarnation sur le 
Canada. Compilation de B. SuLTE. Québec: L’Action Sociale, 
Lté. 1927. Pp. 147. 

Catherine Tekakwitha: Le Lis des Bords de la Mohawk et du St. Laurent, 
1656-1680. Par P. Epovuarp LEcompTE, s. J. Montréal: Imp. du 
Messager. 1927. Pp. 296. 

THESE two volumes commemorate two women of seventeenth-century 

New France, the one French, the other Iroquois. The celebration by 

the Ursuline Order of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
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death of one of its founders is the occasion for the reprinting of some 
of the letters of that co-founder, Mother Marie de I’Incarnation. The 
selection is that made by M. Benjamin Sulte for the Royal Society of 
Canada (Transactions of 1897 and 1900). M. Sulte defines his object 
in a prefatory note: 


This is not a study of the letters of Mother Marie de l’Incarnation, but a selec- 
tion of certain passages from her writings, dealing with the savages, the Jesuit 
missions, the climate of the country, the food and lodging of the colonists, trade, 
communication with France, the Ursulines of Quebec. 
The letters cover the years 1639 to 1662, and in view of the difficulty 
of securing the complete edition of the correspondence of this notable 
lady, the extracts should be most valuable as an introduction to one of 
the most important sources for the early history of New France. 

The life of Catherine Tekakwitha by Father Lecompte, already 
known for his studies of Jesuit missions in North America, is confessedly 
aimed to strengthen the claim of the Iroquois saint to beatification. 
Equipped with a bibliography and maps, the volume gives a full account 
of the life of the Mohawk maiden, whom Charlevoix termed ‘the 
Geneviéve of Canada’’, from her infancy on the Mohawk river to her 
early death on the St. Lawrence above Montreal, with a catalogue of 
the miracles performed at her tomb or through her intercession. 


R. FLENLEY 


George Rogers Clark: His Life and Public Services. By TEMfLE BODLEY. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1926. Pp. xix, 
425. 

Tuts life of the Revolutionary conqueror of the old North West has 

distinct interest for students of Canadian history. From 1774 until the 

conclusion of peace in 1783, the old North West, including the Lake 
posts, such as Detroit and Michillimackinac, as well as the Illinois 
country, formed technically a part of Canada. The story of George 

Rogers Clark’s exploits, which resulted in the loss of this vast territory 

to British arms, is therefore an important episode in Canadian history. 

Mr. Bodley has devoted to the telling of the story exhaustive research. 

As his notes and his bibliography attest, he has gathered together a 

vast amount of printed material relating to Clark and his work; and 

he has in addition examined a large range of unprinted material in the 

British Museum, the Library of Congress, and the Clements Library 

of American History at Ann Arbor. Here and there he reprints, in 

whole or in part, important documents which have never hitherto seen 
the light. His industry and enthusiasm have been exceptional, and 
if only for this reason his book deserves commendation. 
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The manner in which he has marshalled the multitude of details 
found in his book deserves also admiration. The narrative is on the 
whole clear and consecutive. But unfortunately, though Mr. Bodley 
has a good command of the apparatus of scholarship, he appears to 
lack occasionally the impartiality of the historian. In his eyes George 
Rogers Clark is a hero who could do no wrong, and all who opposed 
him, whether they were British officers or American politicians, are 
frequently regarded by the author as miscreants of a most reprehensible 
character. The manner in which he preserves the attitude which 
American historians of an early day adopted toward the British and 
the Loyalists in the American Revolution has in it something archaic. 
Colonel Hamilton, the British commandant at Detroit, is once again 
described as ‘‘the hair-buyer general’’, and is accused of being ‘‘both 
untruthful and mean-minded”’, and as lacking ‘‘the moral courage to 
bear his defeat with dignity.’’ Still more extraordinary is Mr. Bodley’s 
attitude toward the negotiators of the Treaty of Paris. The American 
commissioners, Franklin, Adams, and Jay, are in Mr. Bodley’s eyes 
men of unimpeachable honour and integrity, and any diplomacy exer- 
cised by them is regarded as merely patriotic. But the British com- 
missioners appear in the light of scheming villains. It is Mr. Bodley’s 
belief that, when they made a strong point of restitution or compensation 
for the Loyalists, they were not thinking of the Loyalists, but were 
scheming to retain the Mississippi Valley. All one can say is that the 
documents which Mr. Bodley brings forward to prove this extraordinary 
thesis seem to the present reviewer merely to prove the opposite. If 
Mr. Bodley had studied more carefully the use of light and shade in 
history, he would have given us a much more convincing picture of 
George Rogers Clark and his times than appears in his pages. 

The book is well printed; it contains a good bibliography, some 
appendices, copious foot-notes, and a useful map; and the index is beyond 
reproach. 


W. S. WALLACE 


The Organization of the British Army in the American Revolution. By 
Epwarp E. Curtis. (Yale Historical Publications, Miscellany 
XIX.) New Haven: Yale University Press. 1926. Pp. xi, 223. 

Tuts volume is confined to a discussion of the administrative machinery 

of the British army employed in America during the Revolution, and 

to the methods used by the British government in recruiting, provisioning, 
and transporting that force by land and sea. Ample evidence is brought 
forward to support the view that the administrative machine was 
honeycombed with corruption, negligence, and inefficiency in every 
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department, and that, while the blunders of British generals must be 
admitted, much of their failure was due to lack of adequate support, 
and to the natural difficulties of waging war in America. The author 
challenges the truth of the traditional contrast between Washington’s 
men as ragged and half-starved, and Howe’s regiments as warmly 
clothed and well-fed. 

There are a number of illustrative references to Canada, and especially 
to the provisioning and transportation of Burgoyne’s army. With the 
exception of a brief paragraph regarding Colonel Allan Maclean’s 
regiment of “Royal Highland Emigrants”’, there is no discussion of the 
importance of the Loyalists as part of the British forces. This is a 
notable and unfortunate omission. How did the Loyalists who took 
up arms compare with the troops of the regular army? What was the 
attitude of the British government and military authorities towards 
them, and why were they not used more extensively? These are ques- 
tions which might well have been answered in connection with the dis- 
cussion of recruiting. 

The value of the book is increased by an annotated bibliography, and 
a number of documents printed as appendices. 


GEORGE W. BROWN 


The Correspondence of Lieut. Governor John Graves Simcoe with Allied 
Documents. Collected and edited by Brigadier-General E. A. 
CRUIKSHANK for the Ontario Historical Society, Volume IV: 1795- 
1796. Toronto: The Ontario Historical Society. 1926. Pp. xviii, 
424. 

THE Ontario Historical Society and General Cruikshank have again 

placed students of the early history of Upper Canada under deep obli- 

gations by the publication of this handsome volume. 

It covers the period from May, 1795, to the time of Simcoe’s leaving 
the province for England in August, 1796. Much of Simcoe’s anxiety 
had by 1795 been removed by the acceptance by the United States of 
Jay’s Treaty; but he was never perfectly at ease. His physical ill-health, 
in great measure due to the mosquito, the curse of early Upper Canada, 
the unknown and unsuspected cause of fever and ague, country fever, 
intermittent fever, malaria, was a frequent drawback to his efficiency: 
the want of competent administrative assistance due to ministerial 
penuriousness added to his troubles; and there were the constant drag 
and irritation of an antagonistic superior, detested and detesting. 

The correspondence here printed, covers all kinds of matters from 
the reasons of founding a capital at the Forks of the La Tranche, and the 
Block House at Chatham to Colonel McKee’s “bilious and rheumatick 
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fever... attended with great swellings in his feet hands & joints”; 
from the effect upon the Indians of Dorchester’s letter to Mad Antony 
Wayne as to erecting fortresses between the Miamis Fort and Detroit, 
still British, to the appointment of Peter Russell as an ad hoc judge of 
the new Court of King’s Bench; from Portland’s strongly expressed 
disapproval of Simcoe’s lieutenants of counties and proposed incorpora- 
tion of lake towns to Jarvis’s duels, actual and threatened; from the 
purchase from the Indians of Penetanguishene or Gloucester Harbour 
for a naval station on the evacuation of Michillimackinac under Jay’s 
Treaty, to the capture by a privateer, fitted out at Baltimore, of the 
Tankerville packet with the British mails of November and December, 
1794; from the visit of La Rochefoucauld to the conduct of Isaac Williams 
in keeping the Sandusky Indians in a continued state of intoxication, 
and so inducing them to “invite the Americans to build a Fort at San- 
dusky ’’—in fact, de omnibus et quibusdem aliis. 

A more particular reference may be permitted to a few of the very 
many matters of interest. Some day the full story of Joseph Brant, his 
loyalties and his ambitions, will be written. Then will appear more at 
large what Simcoe does little more than hint at. Simcoe’s intention 
to make the present London the capital of Upper Canada is well known: 
we are informed in one of his despatches to Dorchester that one of his 
reasons was that it was to be “the Mart of all the Independent Indians”’. 
He was ‘‘acquainted with Brant’s views of setting up an Indian Interest 
separate from the controul or influence of His Majesty's Servants and... 
thought them as dangerous as . . . difficult to prevent”. It was one of 
his reasons for recommending London as the capital that a strong 
settlement in the vicinity (Long Point) would effectually separate the 
Grand River Mohawks from the other Indians and prevent Brant’s 
scheme from succeeding and “the Six Nations becoming a barrier 
between the British and the Western Indians’’. Apprehension by the 
settler of danger from Indian attack further east was not wholly absent: 
e.g., we find from Simcoe’s despatches to Dorchester in May, 1795, 
that some of the inhabitants of the Bay of Quinté district were ex- 
ceedingly alarmed at supposed disaffection of the Rice Lake Indians 
(the Hiawatha, not the Alderville, band, since the latter did not come 
to their present home from Grape Island till half a century later.) 
Nathaniel Lines (or Lyons), the Indian interpreter, was able to quiet 
their fears, and prevent further alarm. 

The penuriousness of the Home administration toward the officers 
charged with the conduct of the new colony was a constant source of 
worry. The attorney-general has to chop his own wood, and Simcoe 
complains to Portland “that there is not a single Member of the Govern- 
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ment or Officer from myself to the lowest Clerk who can live as he 
ought to do in respect to his Station upon his Salary.” Labour is in 
better case, ‘‘the hire of a day labourer ...or a menial Servant is a 
Spanish Dollar per Diem and a Merchant’s Clerk in due proportion”’. 
The salary of the executive councillors (£100 per annum) is not sufficient 
to produce general attendance, and often the sickness of a single member 
“stops the whole Business of the Province’. His own “series of IIl 
Health ... admits of no remedy’’, and a quorum cannot be formed 
without him. The want of complete loyalty to Britain on the part 
of the Wyandots of Sandusky, their disaffection stirred up and aug- 
mented, if not wholly caused by French and American emissaries with 
the assistance of kegs of rum, and the loyal and earnest—if only partially 
successful—efforts of Father Edmund Burke, furnish materials for a 
story ready to the pen of a competent writer. The indeterminate 
status of much of the territory to be surrendered under Jay’s Treaty— 
and that notwithstanding the North West Ordinance of 1787—is shown 
by the official letter of Attorney-General John White to the lieutenant- 
governor, in which he presumes that Detroit will be in the state of 
Pennsylvania. He foresaw the difficulty of the Detroit merchants, 
who should declare themselves British subjects, in collecting their 
debts in the surrendered territory there. They could not sue those 
who remained, ‘‘on the States’ side, nor on this except when they can 
be casually caught here and served with process... and it will be im- 
possible for our Merchants to travel to Philadelphia to recover their 
debts.’”” The wholly unexplained, if not unexampled, treatment by 
the authorities of the able and experienced lawyer and judge, William 
Dummer Powell, and his justifiable disappointment on being passed 
over are illustrated in his letter to Under-Secretary John King that he 
presumes that his supposed ‘unfitness is rather for the Council than 
for the Bench,” and if such is the case he would prefer exclusion from 
the Council—he cannot forget that he was “the person originally 
proposed by Lord Dorchester for Chief Justice of the Province.’’ Can 
it be that his misfortunes were even in part due to that circumstance? 
The deep and lasting irritation—to use no stronger word—felt by 
Simcoe at his subordination to Dorchester, the want of harmony between 
them, their mutual personal dislike dating back to the Revolutionary 
Wars, all seem manifest throughout this period, as they have been from 
the beginning. Simcoe, while protesting no lack of respect toward his 
superior, insists that it cannot be reasonably expected that he should 
alter the dictates of his own experience and judgment, though ‘‘no man 
is more ready to stand corrected by such Lights as his Superiors may be 
inclined to furnish him”’; and should the existing system of Indian 
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relations be continued whereby he had no control over the officers of 
the Indian Department, and there was an imperium in imperio in Upper 
Canada, he would consider himself ‘‘as exonerated from all responsi- 
bility from whatever consequences may follow from such an arrange- 
ment.’’ ‘‘The Indian Department is radically defective.” 

The distress of Berczy’s German settlement called for the supply of 
food from the military stores in 1795-6, Berczy himself becoming surety 
for payment. In his petition of February 23, 1796, Berczy, ‘for the 
German Settlers near York,” said that ‘‘many . . . are almost starving... 
since the month of September last none of them have had any flour, from 
that period, their principal subsistence has been potatoes and turnips 
and ...in a very short time the small remains of those articles will be 
consumed.” 

Simcoe’s complete devotion to his church and determination to make 
her the established church of the province have been frequently noted 
and commented upon. Perhaps no more striking evidence can be 
adduced than his despatch to Portland from York, dated June 20, 1796. 
Speaking of the petitions for the repeal of the Marriage Act, he mentions 
a petition signed and said to be written by the Reverend John Bethune, 
whom he admits to be a most loyal man. It asked that Presbyterian 
ministers should have the right to perform the marriage ceremony: no 
one at the present day can find any impropriety in language or senti- 
ment; but Simcoe rather boasts that when it was presented, he “thought 
it proper to say in the most decisive terms, to the purport, that ‘the 
Petition was the Product of a wicked Head and a most disloyal Heart’.”’ 
He points out “that the Artifice of this Petition lies in combining all 
Orders and degrees of Dissenters from the Established Church under 
the indeterminate name of Presbyterians’’—an artifice and a combination 
of which I have been wholly unable to find a trace in the petition: the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church are specifically mentioned. It may 
be that Simcoe was nettled by the statement in the petition “that the 
sister Colony of Lower Canada has admitted all descriptions to the same 
rights’’—we find him saying: “there are those . . . who believe that the 
Petition had its origin in Montreal and received authority from some 
inadvised speeches of those who should discourage all such proceedings”’ 
—alias Lord Dorchester. He foresees a terrible state of affairs: “It is 
obvious that the next claims of the Dissenters would be a partition of 
the sevenths set apart for the National Clergy’’: but not even he could 
have had any foreboding of the ultimate destiny of the Clergy Reserves 
of Upper Canada. 

His almost continual ill-health during this period appears from 
many letters: in his last letter to Phineas Bond, H.B.M. Chargé 
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d’Affaires, U.S., from York, dated July 1, 1796, he speaks of awaiting 
with great anxiety ‘‘His Majesty’s permission to return to Europe 
where my physicians say that I can only expect to recover my health.”’ 
He could not foresee San Domingo and the anxieties of tropical warfare. 

This volume, like its predecessors, is well printed on good paper 
with clear type. A very occasional printer’s error is to be found, such 
as the dropping of letters at the beginning of a word, and “‘B. B. Tickell’”’ 
for ‘‘R. B. Tickell’”. Such errors are not in the least misleading, and 
the proof-reading in other respects is unexceptionable. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory than the editing; and one marvels how a volume 
so creditable to all concerned in its production, editor, illustrator, proof- 
reader, printer, and binder can be sold for so low a price as one dollar. 

All interested in early Upper Canada will hope that the publication 
in the same way under the same editor of the correspondence relating 
to the administration of the Honourable Peter Russell will be undertaken 
at once. 


WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 


Select British Documents of the Canadian War of 1812. Edited with an 
introduction by WiLLIAM Woop. Volume III, Part I. Toronto: 
The Champlain Society. 1926. Pp. viii, 551. 

THE concluding volume of this valuable collection of documents deals 

with the events of the year 1814 with considerable fullness. About two 

hundred and forty documents are now published, many of them for the 
first time. They are classified into three main groups; one narrating the 
operations on the frontiers of Lower and Upper Canada, another des- 
cribing the ‘British Counter-invasion”’ into Maine and New York, and 
the third entitled ‘“The End of the War.”’ The first group is divided into 
six sections, bringing together letters and other papers relating to the 
operations on the Montreal frontier, Lake Ontario, Lake Erie, the 

Niagara frontier, the West, and western Ontario. The only events of 

some importance which seem to have escaped the editor’s attention are 

the hard-fought action in the Longwoods of March 4, the hazardous 
expedition successfully conducted by Lieut.-Colonel R. McDouall for 
the relief of Mackinac, and the destruction of the schooner Nancy in the 

Nottawasaga river in August. The second group naturally falls into 

two independent sections, having no relation to each other, one narrating 

the invasion of Maine from Nova Scotia; and the other dealing with the 
combined military and naval expedition against Plattsburg. 

The occasionally erratic spelling, punctuation, and use of capital 
letters in the original papers have, as in the preceding volumes, been 
sedulously reproduced. The difficult tasks of transcription, comparison, 
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and reading of proofs seem to have been well done. Only one rather 
glaring error in copying has been observed. ‘‘Fire Healthy Anchors” 
(p. 87) should evidently read ‘‘Five Heavy Anchors.”’ Errors in decipher- 
ing the names of little known persons were probably inevitable, but they 
are perhaps more frequent than they ought to be, as verification would 
not have been difficult. ‘“‘Meimet’’ (p. 58) should be Mermet and the 
same officer’s name appears as ‘““Thermet’”’ on p. 199. ‘‘Hagreman”’ 
(p. 56) should be Hagerman; ‘‘Ledergern’”’ (p. 59) should be Ledergren; 
“Port Erie’ (p. 117) should be Fort Erie; ‘‘Cooche’”’ (p. 122) should be 
Couche; ‘“‘Rockman”’ (p. 155) should be Ryckman; ‘‘Orrfield”’ should be 
Overfield; ‘‘Lynai’’ should be Lyner; ‘‘Denmon” (p. 158) should be 
Denman; ‘‘Kemp’”’ (p. 167) should be Kempt; ‘‘Colcaugh” (p. 193) 
should be Colclough; ‘‘Patterson”’ (p. 198) should be Patteson; ‘‘Barston”’ 
should be Barstow; ‘‘Pelliehody’’ should be Pellichody; ‘‘Ratledge”’ 
(p. 199) should be Rutledge; ‘‘Wilsons House’’ (p. 224) should read 
Misener’s House; ‘‘Weishem’s’’ (p. 221) and ‘‘Weisheen’s’”’ (p. 223) 
should read Weishuhn’s; ‘‘Garrat Null’’ (p. 283) should be Garret Neill; 
‘““Macombe”’ (p. 353) should be Macomb; ‘“‘De Memnons Regiment” 
(p. 354) should be ‘‘De Meurons Regiment’’; ‘‘Beckman-town”’ (pp. 
356-7) should be Beekman-town; ‘‘from the 7th to the 14th” (p. 359) 
should read “from the 7th to the 11th;’’ ‘‘Hon. I. Armstrong” (p. 360) 
should be Hon. J. Armstrong; ‘‘Sheck’s’’ (p. 501) should be Sheek’s; 
“Sir I. Sherbrooke”’ (p. 508) should be Sir J. Sherbrooke; “Sir E. Beck- 
with”’ (p. 509) should be Sir S. Beckwith; ‘‘Forster’’ (p. 532) should be 
Foster. 

In general the documents have been selected with care and good 
judgment, but there are certain provoking omissions. Among these may 
be mentioned Prevost’s letters to Drummond of March 24, April 7, 
April 23, and July 4, without which Drummond’s replies (pp. 40, 44, 
47, and 82) are not entirely intelligible. Other important letters from 
Riall to Drummond of July 7 and from Prevost to Drummond of July 20, 
23, and 25 have been omitted. None of the correspondence, relating to 
the siege operations at Fort Erie between August 18 and September 19, 
has been included, and it is rather remarkable that Drummond's letters 
to Prevost of September 17 and 19, describing the sortie from that fort, 
and that of September 21, stating his reasons for raising the siege, have 
been left out. 

The sub-group of documents relating to the ill-conducted and dis- 
astrous expedition against Plattsburg are the most complete of any and 
fill not less than 165 pages, or nearly a third of the book. Several of the 
most interesting of these have never appeared in print before. The 
acidly critical letters from Mrs. Alicia Cockburn to her cousin, Charles 
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Sandys (pp. 335-7 and 386-91), describe with malicious vivacity the dis- 
trust of, and hostility to, Sir George Prevost and Adjutant General 
Baynes, which had become dominant in the minds of many officers of the 
army and English residents of Lower Canada. The same ideas are 
voiced more temperately but forcibly later on in the well-known ‘‘Letters 
of Veritas.” Nearly one hundred pages are occupied by the official 
report of the proceedings of the naval court martial that sat at Ports- 
mouth in August, 1815, for the trial of Captain Pring and the officers 
of the British squadron on Lake Champlain, at which Sir James Yeo took 
a very active part in the examinations of witnesses in support of his com- 
plaint that the loss of the ships was due to the failure of the land forces 
to co-operate with vigour. 


It is to be regretted that Prevost’s proclamation to the inhabitants 
of the state of New York, of September 1, Fisher’s letter to Yeo of the 
same date, Prevost’s letter to Drummond from Odelltown of September 
2, Major-General F. P. Robinson’s letter to Anthony Merry of Septem- 
ber 22, and Yeo’s letter to the Judge Advocate General, of August 25, 
1815, formulating charges against Prevost, have been omitted from this 
section as they would have added much to its value. 


Letters from Generals Brown and Macomb of the United States 
army, to the secretary of war, giving an account of the battles of 
Chippawa and Lundy’s Lane and the siege of Plattsburg, have been 
reprinted from a history of the war by William James, who copied, with 
some omissions, the official versions of these documents published by 
government authority during hostilities. An examination of the original 
documents shows that they were unscrupulously garbled for publication. 

The final group is a miscellaneous collection of documents, hitherto 
mainly unpublished, extending from June 21, 1814, to July 21, 1815, 
among them being proposals for the improvement of the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence between Montreal and Kingston, Lord Bathurst's 
instructions to Drummond, when he succeeded Prevost in the chief 
military command, the text of the Treaty of Ghent and some subsequent 
correspondence of importance respecting the restitution to the United 
States of the military posts at Prairie du Chien and Mackinac. A letter 
from Commissary General Robinson to Prevost of November 14, 1814, 
describing the difficulties of water transport above Montreal, is particu- 
larly interesting. 


As a whole this extensive series of documents may be undoubtedly 
regarded as an important ‘‘contribution towards the original evidence 
on which true history must be based.”” Large gaps in the evidence are 
still apparent; the papers naturally state the biased and imperfectly 
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informed observations and opinions of active participants in the events 
they attempt to record. The fog of war hangs heavily over many of 
them. 

E. A. CRUIKSHANK 


Processions de la St.-Jean-Baptiste en 1924 et 1925. Montreal: Librairie 
Beauchemin, Lté. 1926. Pp. 315; illustrations. 
In 1924 and 1925 the Société de St.-Jean-Baptiste, the national society 
of French Canada, organized at Montreal two pageants—first, “What 
America owes to the French race”’, and secondly, “‘ Visions of the past’’. 
The present volume commemorates with illustrations and letterpress 
these interesting and striking spectacles, and from this point of view 
alone provides a useful record. But the chief value of the volume for 
serious students of Canadian history lies in the series of portraits and 
biographies of the forty-six former presidents of the Société St.-Jean- 
Baptiste de Montréal, which constitutes the first part of the book. Among 
these are many well-known figures in the history of French Canada, 
for information with regard to whom one might search in vain, and 
whose portraits could not be found in the usual collections of portraits 
of public men. One needs only to mention the names of Jacques Viger 
and the Hon. D. B. Viger, the Hon. A. N. Morin and Ludger Duvernay, 
Napoléon Bourassa and the Hon. L. O. David, to give an idea of the 
usefulness of the biographical material which the volume contains. 
W. S. WALLACE 


The Mechanism of the Modern State: A Treatise on the Science and Art of 
Government. By Sir Joun A. R. Marriott. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 1927. 2 vols. Pp. xxiii, xii, 596, 595. 

THIs important work is, we believe, a permanent contribution to des- 
criptive politics. Into it Sir John Marriott has poured his experience 
as a university don, as an active and well-informed member of parlia- 
ment, and as a distinguished publicist. We know of no other work at 
present available which surveys in such an excellent and suggestive 
manner the mechanism of modern states, especially of those which con- 
stitute the British Commonwealth. The author writes with authority 
and discrimination, and displays a general accuracy of knowledge 
combined with remarkable skill in comparative analyses and with 
sober, if critical, judgments. The volumes will at once take their place 
with those of Lord Bryce and President Lowell in the singularly small 
contribution of Anglo-Saxon scholars to the science of practical govern- 
ment. 

Sir John Marriott’s organization of his material is admirable. Before 
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he gets down to work on the great central problems, he provides intro- 
ductory chapters on the state, on the various classifications of states, 
and on some typical democracies. These chapters suffer through com- 
pression; their validity might frequently be questioned; their conclusions 
are often traditional and commonplace. On the other hand, they form 
an adequate background to the subsequent chapters, in which parlia- 
mentary democracy is surveyed in Great Britain and in the Dominions. 
Here the author’s political instincts and legislative experiences are 
combined in singularly attractive form. His approach is always along 
the lines of historical evolution, and we can confidently recommend 
these chapters to all serious students of the Empire, whether in its 
individual nations or in its corporate capacity. Equally illuminating 
are the chapters, dealing with the structure of various parliamentary 
governments, in which political theories shade off into modifications 
depending on the everyday actual workings of political institutions. 

The second volume is concerned with various types of executive 
systems, with judicial organizations, and with local government. Here 
we find the same wide and accurate knowledge, the same experienced 
and mature scholarship, the same critical approach, with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the social, economic, and geographical forces which have issued 
almost necessarily in varieties of type. The work concludes with valuable 
chapters on the composite state, on federalism and devolution, on party 
systems, while an epilogue sums up the contribution made to politics 
by the great commentators on the British constitution, and raises ques- 
tions about its future developments within the Empire. 

We confidently recommend Sir John Marriott’s work as an outstand- 
ing analytical study of the development and extension of British political 
institutions, in which history and political philosophy are combined in 
apt comparisons drawn from diverse sources. To students of the Empire 
both in Great Britain and in the Dominions the book will be invaluable, 
and it ought to do much to widen interest in, and to stimulate knowledge 
of, the British imperial system. Sir John Marriott is a conservative in 
the best sense of that word. He has a sound conception of political 
freedom and a keen appreciation of ordered progress, and above all he 
is a political realist who does not allow theory or doctrine or party pre- 
possessions to obscure his outlook, to warp his finer sense of values, or 
to minimize emphasis on the great truth that the mechanism of the 
state is a useless and barren thing apart from creative and purposeful 
citizenship. 

It would be easy in a work of such magnitude to point out small 
errors. On the whole, these do not constitute serious blemishes, and 
we find it necessary merely to point to one which is due to a singular 
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and inexplicable oversight in scholarship. Sir John Marriott prints 
(vol. I, p. 512) from the speech of D’Ewes, the lord keeper, which con- 
tains the phrase ‘‘your privilege is aye or no.’ D’Ewes has not good 
authority behind him, and Mr. J. E. Neale appears to have arrived at 
a sounder version (English Historical Review, XXXI, 136). Indeed, 
Sir John Marriott does not seem to know Mr. Neale’s work on parlia- 
mentary privileges either in the English Historical Review or in Tudor 
Studies. Errors in omission are more important. We miss references to 
the Senate of the Irish Free State, which constitutes an important 
experiment in second chambers, to the attitude of the Free State Legis- 
lature on appeals to the Privy Council, which was supported by the 
advice and authority of Professor Berriedale Keith, and to the peculiar 
organization of the Free State Cabinet and its relations with the Dail. 
In the light of Toronto Electric Commissioners v. Snider ({1925] A.C. 396) 
it is no longer possible to say categorically that the residue of legislative 
power is vested in the Canadian parliament (vol. I, p. 228). The account 
of the relation of the judiciary to the Australian constitution needs ex- 
tension (vol. I, pp. 242-3). The conception of that constitution as a 
contract, originating with the earlier judges of the High Court and 
colouring the cases to which Sir John Marriott refers, ought now to 
be brought into line with its practical abandonment in Amalgamated 
Soctety of Engineers v. Adelaide Steamship Co., Lid. ({1920] 28 C.L.R. 
129). The nature of the South African provinces is obscured (vol. lL, 
pp. 291-2). It is perfectly true that they occupy a position of inferiority 
to the executive and legislature of the Union; but their councils are not 
subordinate legislative bodies. They differ in degree, but not in kind 
from the legislatures of the Canadian provinces; and their sovereign 
nature has been defined in a famous judgment by Mr. Justice Bristowe 
(Williams and Adendorff v. Johannesburg Municipality, [1915] T.D.R. 
106). 

The volumes are admirably indexed, and there is an excellent and 
carefully selected bibliography. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 


The Third British Empire: Being a course of lectures delivered at Columbia 
University, New York. By ALFRED ZIMMERN. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1926. Pp. 148. 

A VOLUME of lectures ought to be judged from two angles: that of the 

audiences to whom they were delivered, and that of their quality as 

lectures. From these points of view Mr. Zimmern’s book is admirable. 

In five lectures he has succeeded in disclosing to his audiences at Columbia 

University, New York, some of the outstanding features in the past 
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developments, in the present situation, and in the future possibilities 
of the British Empire. Remembering that he was lecturing to American 
citizens, Mr. Zimmern has not been afraid to use well-known historical 
details, or to draw illustrations from commonplace facts. On the other 
hand, he has proved himself a model lecturer in keeping to the great 
highways of valid generalizations, and in avoiding the dangers of ex- 
cessive historical minutia. 

While he has laid emphasis on the creative spirit of liberty in British 
colonial policy, we are inclined to think that Mr. Zimmern has, in a 
degree, failed in interpretation. It is a singular fact that colonial political 
aspirations reached the most important stage of their fulfilment with the 
fall of the older economic theory. We doubt very much whether re- 
sponsible government would have come in 1849 had not mercantilism 
fallen at the same time. Our doubts about Mr. Zimmern’s interpreta- 
tions, or rather about his wisdom in separating constitutional and 
economic history, are in a measure confirmed by a singular error. He 
states that after the surrender of the British government in connection 
with Galt’s tariff in 1859, there were no further questions over the fiscal 
autonomy of the colonies (p. 37). Mr. Zimmern seems to forget the 
bitter struggle with the Australian colonies ‘which only terminated in 
1873, to say nothing of the protests in the British parliament in 1879 
and in 1887 over Canadian fiscal policy. Mr. Zimmern may not be as 
ignorant as he seems to be, but there can be no doubt that there is grave 
danger in lifting the spirit of freedom into a world of abstractions. 

There are some points to which attention may be drawn: ‘‘Canada”’ 
and ‘‘Canadian”’ are used loosely on pages 12, 25, 26. The Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854 was accepted by all the British North American colonies 
except British Columbia, and not merely by the United Provinces 
(p. 27). It is hardly correct to say that the Dominions were left free 
to submit the peace treaties of 1919 to their own parliaments (p. 30). 
The British government had no such intention, and Mr. Zimmern appears 
to have forgotten Sir Robert Borden’s famous telegram of protest. We 
should like to know what were “the reasons that seemed sufficient to the 
British Foreign Secretary’’ for not calling in the Dominions in connection 
with the peace treaty with Turkey (p. 35). Every court in Canada 
interprets the federal constitution when necessary and not merely the 
Judicial Committee (p. 46). The principle of reciprocity over immigra- 
tion accepted by the Imperial Conference of 1917 ought not to be magni- 
fied into a creative discovery (p. 90). Every country has the right to 
ask those who wish to reside within its borders to accept fully its muni- 
cipal laws. British Indians in this respect must be prepared to accept 
Canadian laws as much as immigrants from Great Britain itself are 
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prepared to do so. The Quebec Act ought not to be isolated from the 
previous experiments in Granada (p. 137). There is unfortunately no 
index. 


W. P. M. KENNEDY 


Canadian Labor Laws and the Treaty. By BrycE M. STEWART. New 

York: Columbia University Press. 1926. Pp. 501. 

EVERYTHING written, about labour and labour legislation, even in its 
international aspect, is apt to be dull, and Mr. Stewart’s book is no 
exception to the rule. But as a collection of Canadian labour laws, 
gathered together in historical or narrative form, it is a very useful 
and a unique book. 

In using the “International Charter of Labour’ and the results 
attained by the International Labour Conferences as his standard, and 
in measuring Canadian federal and provincial legislation by these, the 
author has hit upon a very happy method of approach. One could 
wish, however, that he had allowed himself freedom to express his own 
opinion from time to time, and that he had advanced some suggestions 
of his own, as to the ways and means of overcoming obstacles like 
federal incompetence in labour matters and general opposition or 
apathy toward social legislation. A simple setting down of facts is 
always useful and certainly safe, but it is far from stimulating. There 
is, however, much of interest in the book, and certainly matter for 
mature consideration. One wonders why, if the Dominion could legislate 
for the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in matches, it could 
not also prohibit the use of other materials, such as white lead, that 
gives rise to other and similar industrial diseases. It is suggested too, 
on page 61, that the weekly rest convention can be assimilated to Sabba- 
tarian legislation like the Lord’s Day Act, under the heading of criminal 
law, but the latter was unquestionably enacted by the Dominion for 
religious reasons, and it is practically certain that the Privy Council 
would reject any attempt to trench further upon the rights of the province 
in a matter about which A. Berriedale Keith remarks: 


“The Judicial Committee in Attorney General for Ontario vs. Hamilton Street 
Railway Coy, 1903 A.C. 524, somewhat unexpectedly, and perhaps not altogether 
convincingly, ruled that the matter (The Lord’s Day Act) was one falling under 
the exclusive authority of the Dominion as a question of criminal law”’ (Journal of 
Comparative Legislation and International Law, Nov. 1925, p. 204). 


A word as to the steps taken by the Dominion in formally ratifying 
the four draft conventions on maritime matters, would not have come 
amiss, for it seems that this is done directly by a Canadian order-in- 
council and not vié the usual channel of ratification,—His Majesty the 
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King,—and as such it is a development in “conventional international 
law”’ that is worthy of notice. Allied to this is the action of the provinces 
in regard to international obligations like labour conventions, which 
the jurists have not yet devised a means of recognizing internationally. 

To one domiciled in Toronto it is refreshing to read that the cause 
of Toronto’s conservatism dates back to Sir John A. Macdonald’s 
liberalism in labour matters. It is interesting too, to note the steps 
taken by the Dominion, the provinces and the Canadian Bar Association 
to bring about uniformity in labour legislation, and their success in 
matters like workmen’s compensation, though much could still be done, 
along the lines suggested on page 64, in making certain Dominion Acts 
the models to be striven after in subsequent provincial legislation. This 
provision of models, by the way, is one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of the International Labour Organization. 

On page 478 it is stated that “the British North American Act 
confers the residuary powers of legislation on the Dominion Parliament 
in contrast with the American and Australian constitutions which confer 
them on the States”. This is hardly an accurate summary of Canadian 
constitutional law, for, as a matter of fact, the residuary powers of 
legislation are divided between the provinces and the Dominion, and 
it would almost seem that, as a result of the decision in the ‘Snyder 
case’’, the real residuum rests with the province, under ‘property and 
civil rights.’’ 

On the whole, Mr. Stewart has produced a thoroughly good piece 
of work, which should prove invaluable to students and others interested 
in Canadian labour questions. 


NorMAN MAcKENZIE 


Ontario Historical Society, Papers and Records. Vol. XXIII. Toronto. 
1926. Pp. 564; illustrations and maps. 

IN past years the annual Papers and Records of the Ontario Historical 
Society have been growing in size, and the present volume will be of 
particular value to students of the history of Ontario. There are thirty 
articles of varying length. The bulk of these deal with the early history 
of Ontario (while it was Upper Canada), and especial attention is 
devoted to the War of 1812. Quite naturally, the districts most discussed 
are those around Kingston and Niagara. 

Unfortunately, space does not allow a separate review of each 
article. Some aspects of the settlement of Ontario are described in the 
following papers: First Settlements of Pennsylvania Mennonites in Upper 
Canada, by Mr. W. H. Breithaupt; Sketches of the Past, by the late Miss 
Greeley; The Fortunes of a United Empire Loyalist Family, by J. R. 
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Simons; and the Diary of a Voyage from London to Upper Canada in 1888, 
(letters of Miss M. P. Steele and Miss E. F. Steele). These titles indicate 
the contents of the articles. The second deals with the coming to Upper 
Canada of a Loyalist, James Rogers; and the third with another Loyalist 
family, that of Titus Simons. 

The life of Upper Canada, as indicated by contemporary newspapers, 
is discussed by Mr. A. J. Clark in Extracts from a Niagara Newspaper of 
1810 (Joseph Willcocks’s Guardian), and by General Cruikshank in 
The News of Niagara a Century Ago (the Gleaner). These two articles 
contain extracts both amusing and instructive. 

As might be expected in a province which has depended so much on 
its waterways, the subjects of canals and shipping receive some atten- 
tion. In the Relative Sizes and Capacities of our Canals Reflected in 
Trend of Traffic, Mr. De Witt Carter shows the relations of the various 
canals to each other, and their importance to Canada. General Cruik- 
shank’s Shipbuilding and Navigation on Lake Ontario to September, 1816 
is an interesting account of sailing ships from the time of La Salle, 
and of the early steamships which caused one old gentleman to exclaim 
(1817) that ‘‘the world was coming to an end, when we see a ship run 
without sails.””. In Steam Navigation on the Ottawa River, Mr. H.R. 
Morgan deals with another of the main waterways. Mr. Ernest Green’s 
article, The Niagara Portage Road, is of particular interest, and explains 
the various means—from the Indian trail to the modern railway—by 
which Canadians have made their way around the Falls. 

The longest essay in the book is also one of the most valuable. In 
The Government of Upper Canada and Robert Gourlay, General Cruikshank 
gives a well-documented account of the political activities of Gourlay, 
his relations with Francis Gore and with the legislature. The writer 
has added seventy-five pages of “illustrative documents” 
to explain the politics of that disturbed period. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Riddell has contributed several articles, 
chiefly dealing with the administration of justice in the early days of 
Upper Canada. There are also essays on education, the War of 1812, 
and other aspects of the history of Ontario. The volume is well provided 
with maps and illustrations, but there is no index. 

G. DE T. GLAZEBROOK 


, which help 


Rapport de l’Archiviste de la Province de Québec, 1925-1926. Par PiERRE- 
GEoRGEs Roy, Archiviste de la Province. Québec: L-A.. Proulx, 
Imprimeur de Sa Majesté le Roi. 1926. Pp. xvi, 400. 

THE Report of the archivist of the province of Quebec for 1925-26 runs 

to four hundred pages, and appears in the usual attractive form, as to 
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paper and printing, which the provincial government generously pro- 
vides. With the exception of a few examples of homage and fealty and 
of the aveu et dénombrement under seigniorial tenure, the greater part 
of the volume is devoted to two items pertaining to the period subsequent 
to 1760. 


The first is a census of the District of Quebec, anno 1762, in the days 
of military occupation. The document in manuscript belongs to the 
archives of the Seminary of Quebec. As printed in the Report it extends 
to one hundred and forty three pages. The arrangement is by seigniories, 
of which forty-five are listed. Under each seigniory are given the names 
of the several holders, with the number of women, children, and, in 
certain cases, servants, attached to the household; also the size of the 
holding in arpents, and a classified enumeration of live stock. A summary 
at the end brings the totals together for statistical use. The figures 
might be employed for many different purposes, the most obvious 
being the determination of the average size numerically of the seigniory 
of that period. The population accounted for amounts to 23,213 souls,— 
which distributed amongst forty-five communities gives an average 
for each of 515. 


Of more intrinsic importance is the second item: Les Evénements de 
1837 et 1838. This is the contribution of the Abbé Ivanhoé Caron, 
the assistant archivist. It forms one of the most valuable aids to 
research in Canadian history that has appeared recently. Henceforth 
no student can pretend to master the so-called rebellion of 1837 without 
taking into account the wide range of documentary material here indi- 
cated. How extensive the material is may be judged by the mere 
number of documents that the Abbé Caron has calendared. They 
reach a total of 4,513. Briefly and roughly described, they consist, in 
part, of such magistrates’ records as depositions, affidavits, examina- 
tions, informations laid, etc. These are arranged under localities pri- 
marily, but also under the names of leading patriotes as well; and the 
three separate seasons of the insurrection, the autumn of 1837, the 
early months of 1838 and the autumn of 1838, are kept distinct. In 
part also, they consist of confidential reports submitted from time to 
time by the stipendiary magistrates in the localities concerned. These, 
and similar reports from officers of the police, carry the story of the 
outbreak into 1839 and 1840. Unless the Abbé Caron had been familiar 
with every phase of the insurrection, this grouping and arranging of 
the numerous entries must have been far less satisfactory. . As it is, 
this item is a model of what painstaking knowledge can do to facilitate 
research in our public archives. Photostat reproductions of several of 
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the proclamations and of some of the correspondence serve to bring the 
nature of the material more vividly before the reader. 

Extensive as these documents are, they are not yet complete. To 
take one example only,—tradition has it that five warrants in all were 
issued for the arrest of Papineau, including Lord Gosford’s proclama- 
tion of December 1, 1837, offering a reward of £1,000. Of these, two 
only are calendared: the proclamation under Lord Gosford’s signature, 
and a warrant issued previously by Judge Samuel Gale on September 28, 
1837. Of the others outstanding, one, a warrant issued for the District 
of Montreal, and dated November 23, 1837, is now in the possession of 
W. Johnston, Esq., K.C., of the Montreal Bar. The rest could be 
traced, probably, by enquiries through the Bureau des Archives; and 
photostat copies of each could be procured. 

The Abbé Caron’s labours have at last cleared the way for a more 
thorough knowledge of the crisis that preceded the Union. A dispassion- 
ate and comprehensive study of the Papineautistes and of the Patriotes 
is thus brought within the range of our historical scholarship. 

C. E. FRYER 


Chinook Days. By Tom McINNEs. Vancouver: The Sun Publishing 
Company. 1926. Pp. 205. 
Tus book falls into three divisions: historical, legendary, and remi- 
niscent. The historical portion, covering the first thirty-five pages, is 
of little value. It is filled with errors. It is imagination rather than 
history. The four legends are interesting and well told. They centre 
around Vancouver's beauty spots: the Capilano Creek and Grouse 
Mountain. The reminiscent section, which includes about one-half of 
the volume, is a real contribution. Here the author is at home. He 
has lived in British Columbia from boyhood, and he writes from an 
exact and full memory, enriched with personal contacts. He tells of 
the early days of Skagway and Soapy Smith; gives a view of life on 
Burrard Inlet before the city of Vancouver had even been dreamed of; 
and touches the romance of the sealing days when the little schooners 
from Victoria clung to the flanks of the seal herd and followed it, as 
Kipling says, until ‘‘ Northward looked they to St. George and westward 
to St. Paul’s.””. That portion will be found of much benefit to those 
who desire to realize the atmosphere of the province thirty years ago. 
F. W. Howay 


Reminiscences of the West Coast of Vancouver Island. By Rev. CHARLES 
Moser, O.S.B. Victoria: Acme Press. 1926. Pp. 193. 
In 1900 the Rev. A. J. Brabant, a pioneer missionary of the Roman 
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Catholic Church, published his reminiscences, dealing with the principal 
events of his twenty-five years, 1874-1899, among the Indians of the 
west coast of Vancouver Island. The body of this volume is a reprint 
of that book, which has long been quite unobtainable. Father Brabant’s 
successor, the Rev. Charles Moser, has added some sixty or seventy 
pages, including the diaries of the Rev. J. N. Lemmens and the Rev. 
Joseph Nicolaye from August, 1883, to March, 1886, with an account 
of the work of the missions and of important incidents in the early 
days of the region. 

Though written primarily to stimulate interest in the missions, the 
volume is worthy of a place in the library of the historian. Here and there 
scattered through the diaries the reader catches glimpses of the primitive 
conditions on the west coast, the dangers that faced the pioneer mission- 
aries and traders, and the flitting movements of the earliest sealing 
schooners that led the way to pelagic sealing. Chapter IX contains an 
accurate summary of the story of historic Nootka, with lengthy quota- 
tions from the journals of Crespi and Pefia, and a concise statement 
of the facts of the Nootka trouble. A few errors, mostly typographical, 
have crept into the work; e.g., 1776 for 1876 on page 146. The book 
contains about twenty-four illustrations, principally present-day views 
in and around the various missions. 

F. W. Howay 


The Great Island. By Don C. Se1tz. New York: The Century Co. 
1927. Pp. 251; illustrations. 

The Great Island, a pictorial history of Newfoundland, is “journalese”’. 
it reminds one of Price Collier’s England and the English, in the skill with 
which its author mingles the light and the serious, thereby enticing the 
general reader into studies that he would not otherwise undertake. 
The observations are shrewd, the descriptions are full and accurate, 
except for the term Crown Colony, as applied to a Dominion. 

In the main its contents are derived from three sources: Judge 
Prowse’s standard history of Newfoundland; official statistics of re- 
sources, population, and industry; and such personal observations as 
could be made on a short visit in mid-winter. Mr. Seitz loves a bracing 
climate, is fond of the sea, of deer and of fish, all of which he describes. 
Coming from the land of the Volstead Act he also admires cocktails, 
skilfully mixed, and for the benefit of his thirsty countrymen he gives 
a price-list of wines and liqueurs. He has loved the Newfoundland dog 
from childhood, and, therefore, devotes an interesting chapter to him. 
He admits, not too reluctantly, having been friendly with the late 
Lord Northcliffe, whose paper mills at Grand Falls are described more 
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sympathetically than those of Armstrong-Whitworth at Corner Brook. 
Nor does he neglect Labrador, particularly interesting to Canadians at 
this time. 

The book as a whole is comprehensive, interesting, written for 
citizens of the United States, and therefore alert to the possibilities of 
tourist traffic and of economic exploitation. Politics, religion, education, 
journalism, social life, sport, commerce, and industry are reviewed— 
something for every taste. Americans will be flattered to learn that 
their capital and energy fostered the Atlantic cable; and, though they 
failed to put in a Y.M.C.A., they have introduced a ‘‘ whizzing associa- 
tion’’ or Rotary Club. The Canadian will be interested to know that 
he controls the banking system and supplies expert builders, though the 
Nova Scotian may not agree that ‘‘Nova Scotia spends much of its 
time waiting for its great tides to come and go as St. John’s seems to 
wait for its sun’’. Here, New England pays its respects as of old, to 
“Nova Scarcity ’’. 

Mr. Seitz thinks that the government of Newfoundland could be 
improved by trying to live within its means; but he holds out no hope 
for those who still think that it may or should enter the Canadian Con- 
federation. 

D. C. HARVEY 


L’art et la philosophie des indiens de l Amérique du nord. By HARTLEY 
3URR ALEXANDER. With a preface by A. VAN GENNEP. Paris: 
Leroux. 1926. Pp. 118; illustrations. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, French missionaries and 

officials published numerous accounts of the habits and customs of the 

North American Indians. These works have been quoted and requoted, 

but it is not so well known that within the last thirty or forty years the 

study of the American aborigines has been actively prosecuted by dis- 
tinguished French anthropologists such as Rivet and Verneau, and that 
the Journal de la société des américanistes de Paris is perhaps, at present, 
the most important periodical dealing with the peoples of the New 

World. The book under review is a further indication of the importance 

attached in Europe to American ethnology, for it is a somewhat special- 

ized work by Professor Alexander of the University of Nebraska, but 
written in French for French readers. 

The author is a philosopher, well versed in Indian mythology, who 
has had considerable experience among the tribes of the Plains and of the 
South-west. In this short volume he endeavours to show that the 
mythology, the religion, the social rituals, the poetry, drama, and art 
of the Indians illustrate a unified philosophy of life typical of the Ameri- 
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can aborigines alone. Those who understand natives know that it is 
impossible to comprehend their actions without knowledge of their 
beliefs, that the Indian does not require his beliefs to be either 
logical or articulate; that the divisions between dream and reality, fancy 
and observation, spirit and body, even between life and death, are 
nebulous and ill-appreciated; that the symbolism employed in rituals 
is in itself potent ‘‘medicine’’; and that the native lives in a world of 
mysticism which is to him a living reality. Had these facts, which 
Mr. Alexander brings out clearly, been recognized four hundred years 
ago, many of the wars between native and European would have been 
avoided. It is depressing to realize that it is only now, when the culture 
of the Indian has almost passed away, that we are beginning fully to 
understand his philosophy. 

In his desire to summarize and simplify, the author is extremely 
drastic. First he deliberately excludes all references to the Eskimo, the 
Athabascan-speaking peoples, and other tribes of simpler culture. 
Their customs do not clearly indicate their philosophy, but they should 
not be omitted in the search for what is ‘‘typical’’. Then he divides all 
North America into three areas: the North-west Coast; the South-west; 
the rest of the continent. The first two are distinct culture areas, but 
grave exception can be taken to the unity of the third. Moreover, in 
describing the people of the first area as ‘“Totemites’’, he implies a lack 
of appreciation of the concept of social totemism in North America 
since true examples of the practice are rare in that region (see, for 
example, R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society, New York, 1921). So, too, to 
consider creation myths as typical of Indian legends is subject to ques- 
tion; no one doubts their interest and value, but they form merely a 
part of the unwritten aboriginal literature, and to overemphasize their 
importance betrays a lack of judgment. This same criticism can be 
made in many other connections. Mr. Alexander is steeped in Greek 
philosophy, and is constantly demonstrating parallels to it in North 
America. As illustrations of socio-religious rites he describes the Pawnee 
Hako, the Dakota Sun Dance, and Midéwiwin of the Algonquins, com- 
paring the first with the Eleusinian, the second with the Mithraic, and 
the third with the Orphic Mysteries. The comparisons are justifiable, 
but if the author’s aim was solely to show similarities between Greece 
and North America, the title of the book is a misnomer; if he had given 
further examples from other parts of the continent, such as the False- 
Face performance of the Iroquois or the Kwakiutl Cannibal Dance, the 
analogy between the Old World and the New would have been less 
apparent. The same over-simplification applies to art; Mr. Alexander 
is right in saying that the designs of the Pueblo are usually in the nature 
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of prayer, and those of the Plains Indians often so, but that this is 
universally true in North America is not proved. It is even probable 
that many of the Algonquin floral designs illustrated are of French 
origin. Such sweeping generalizations, even though the author admits 
them as such, require substantiation. To prove their representativeness, 
a larger number of examples is required from all parts of the continent, 
and each should be studied from the aspects of history and diffusion, 
the last being a phase almost entirely neglected by the author. 

Little need be said about the general presentation. The author's 
style is excellent; the chapters follow one another logically; the illus- 
trations are well reproduced, but the lack of an index is a flaw. There 
are no foot-notes, and, still worse, statements appear in quotation marks 
with merely ‘‘according to Clark Wissler”’ or other unspecific references. 
Other quotations are presumably from native informants, who seem 
usually to have been of philosophical or contemplative temperament. 

On the whole, the book must be criticized for lack of perspective. 
Comparisons with Greek thought have been demonstrated; but one feels 
that analogies with other systems of philosophy might have been brought 
out equally well by means of other examples. Mr. Alexander knows a 
great deal about Indian psychology, and has clearly postulated a number 
of fundamental mental concepts; one wishes that he had remained con- 
tent with this instead of emphasizing certain special phases, and painting 
a somewhat idealized picture. It is a work that belongs essentially to 
the realm of philosophy, and one of which the anthropological back- 
ground is not above criticism. T. F. McILwraltH 


The American Indian. By A. Hyatr VerrttLt. New York: Appleton. 
1927. Pp. 485; illustrations. 
ALTHOUGH anthropologists have, during recent years, published many 
scientific works on the American indians, they have produced too few 
books which appeal to the general public. It is for this class of readers 
that Mr. Verrill has written The American Indian, and, for such a purpose 
the work is admirable. The author has done considerable ethnological 
research in Central and South America, and is not afraid to draw upon 
his personal experiences. He covers a wide range, and gives an enormous 
amount of material, but has succeeded in avoiding a mere catalogue of 
facts. After two chapters on the origin of the Indians and a description 
of pre-historic civilizations, including some interesting data on the 
Coclé culture of Panama, the author plunges into a description of 
popular misconceptions. He deals with the fallacies of a uniform physical 
type, taciturnity, stoicism, cruelty, laziness, and lack of honesty; and, 
though he does not idealize the Indian, he shows the utter lack of com- 
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prehension of most white people on these points. Equally instructive 
is his account of the contact of the two races, a chapter in the world’s 
history which most of us would gladly efface. Guiana is the only part of 
the Americas where warfare, largely unnecessary in any case, between 
aborigine and immigrant has been avoided. 


The major part of the book is divided into two sections, the first a 
comparative study of various phases of culture, the second a description 
of the natives grouped geographically. The former comprises chapters 
on religion, folk-lore, dances, material culture, and social life. The 
author is particularly happy in his account of the manner in which 
Indian life is permeated by a belief in the supernatural, and of the way 
in which this conviction explains Indian mythology. Equally valuable 
are Mr. Verrill’s comments on home life and on the partnership between 
the Indian and his wife who, as the reviewer has also found, would con- 
sider herself degraded were she supported in idleness by her husband. 
Excellent judgment is shown in choice of subjects both in the compara- 


tive chapters, and in the descriptions of tribes according to geographical 
considerations. 


In making a readable volume, the author, who appears to have 
written rather hurriedly, has made heavy sacrifices. The use of such 
terms as ‘“‘peeved’’, ‘“‘hocus-pocus’’, and “‘flapper’’ may appeal to a certain 
class of reader, but will certainly offend others. Indian languages are 
barely mentioned and social groupings, justice, and land tenure are 
slighted. The distribution of the blow-gun is less than stated, that of 
the sling is greater. The explanation that women are excluded from 
sacred rites because of their curiosity, sounds like a popular fallacy. It 
is generally agreed that the Indian entered America from the north-west, 
and the author, while rightly emphasizing that the racial history of the 
continent is not clear, has hardly presented a picture that will assist the 
layman. Unfortunately, this question is taken up in the first chapter, 
giving a somewhat false impression of the book as a whole. An index 
and selected bibliography would have added to the value of the volume 
without lessening its popular interest. 


The ultra-scientific anthropologist may consider this work outside 
his field, but science should concern itself with the instruction of the 
general public. Mr. Verrill has written an account of American Indians 
which can be read profitably by those who have neither time nor desire 
to approach the subject by means of detailed ethnological monographs. 
The illustrations enhance the attractiveness of the book, especially 
interesting being reproductions of the author’s own paintings. 

T. F. McILwraitH 
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You can’t win. By Jack BLack. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1926. Pp. xi, 394. ($2.00.) 
In this authentic autobiography of an ex-burglar and highway robber 
there are passages, by no means unedifying, in which the author relates 
his experiences in Canadian courtrooms and gaols, and his impressions 
of Canadian judges, attorneys, and turnkeys. He notices with surprise, 
not unmixed with derision, that a Canadian lawyer who offered to defend 
him refused absolutely to tamper with the principal witness for the 
Crown. He speaks with respect of the incorruptibility and correct 
behaviour towards their prisoners of the gaol officials. The implications 
are significant. But the “silent system’’ and above all the floggings 
which were administered as part of his sentence are strongly condemned 
as likely to harden the criminal rather than to break his spirit and deter 
him from relapsing into crime. Yet the American prison discipline, 
to which he was more accustomed, played no part in his own reformation. 
H. H. LANGTON 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 
(Notice in this section does not preclude a subsequent and more extended review.) 


I, THE RELATIONS OF CANADA TO THE EMPIRE 


Canada: The report of the Imperial Conference (Round Table, March, 1927, pp. 353-359). 
An indication of the trend of public opinion in Canada upon the decisions of 
the Conference. 
EwarT, JoHN S. Dominion autonomy at the Imperial Conference, 1926 (Queen’s Quar- 
terly, January, February, March, 1927, pp. 285-297). 
An analysis of the parts of the conference report which deal with dominion 
autonomy. 
Hewins, W.A.S. Empire restored. London: Sheed and Ward. 1927. Pp. 127. 
A study in empire with special reference to the economic and constitutional 
problems arising from the Imperial Conference. 
The Imperial Conference (Round Table, March, 1927, pp. 225-241). 
A description of the Balfour Report with an account of imperial and foreign 
comment on its essential features. 
Imperial Conference: Report of inter-imperial relations committee (Round Table, March, 
1927, pp. 430-445). 
A transcript of the report. 
KEITH, BERRIEDALE. The Imperial Conference, 1926 (Journal of Comparative Legisla- 
tion and International Law, February, 1927, pp. 68-94). 
A reprint in full of the Report on Inter-Imperial Relations, with a discussion 
of the points raised therein. 
Lowe._, A. LAwRENCE. The Imperial Conference (Foreign Affairs, April, 1927, 379- 
392). 
A review of the progress of autonomy in the dominions, and an examination 
of the legal, political, and coéperative results of the Imperial Conference. 
Lower, A. R. M. The evolution of the sentimental idea of empire: A Canadian view 
(History, January, 1927, pp. 289-303). 
An article on the origin and evolution of the idea that the British Empire is 
“similar to a family, held together merely by ties of affection”’. 
Murton, H.S. Canada and Imperial defence (National Review, April, 1927, pp. 304- 
310). 
A Tory view of Canada’s present position in the Empire. 
PANIKKAR, K. M. The colour problem in the British Empire (Review of Nations, 
February, 1927, pp. 102-110). 
A study of the problem of colour in the Empire, with an indication of its aspect 
in the self-governing white communities of Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. 
READ, Horace E. Canada as a treaty maker (Canadian Bar Review, April, 1927, 
pp. 229-238). 
An attempt to define accurately Canada’s position in regard to treaty-making, 
and a discussion of the Halibut Treaty of 1923. 
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WesstTeErR,C.K. L’'Empire britannique et la Société des Nations (L'Esprit International], 
avril, 1927, pp. 187-206). 

An attempt to explain the position of the British Commonwealth in the League 
of Nations. 

ZIMMERN, ALFRED. The third British Empire: Being a course of lectures delivered at 
Columbia University, New York. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. 1926. Pp. 148. 

Reviewed on page 162. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 

(1) General History 

ANDREWS, CLARENCE L. Russian plans for American dominion (Washington Historical 
Quarterly, April, 1927, pp. 83-92). 

An examination of the plan devised in the eighteenth century for the extension 
of Russian dominion over a large part of the western coast of North America. 
Curisty, MILLER. Captain William Hawkeridge and his voyage in search of the North- 

West Passage in 1625 (Mariner's Mirror, January, 1927, pp. 51-84). 
An important and well-documented study in the history of Hudson's Bay. 

CLowEs, G. S. Latrp. Ships of early explorers (Geographical Journal, March, 1927, 
pp. 216-235). 

Contains descriptions of the ships of several North American explorers. 

Cronyn, Major HUME. Race and immigration (Citizens’ Research Institute of Canada, 
Convention Proceedings, September, 1926, pp. 98-110). 

Some aspects of the problems underlying the selection of immigrants. 

D’ArRLEsS, HENRI. Miscellanées. Montréal: Louis Carrier, Les Editions du Mercure. 
1927. Pp. 210. 

A collection of essays, of which several have reference to Canadian history. 

Fow Le, Orto. Sault Ste. Marie and its great waterway. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1925. Pp. xxi, 458. 

A history of the exploration and settlement of Sault Ste. Marie and the state 
of Michigan. 

FRISSELL, VARICK. Explorations in the Grand Falls region of Labrador (Geographical 
Journal, April, 1927, pp. 332-340). 

An illustrated account of the exploration of Labrador by Varick Frissell in 1925. 

GaANonG, W. F. The origin of the major Canadian place-names Fundy and Miramichi 
(Royal Society of Canada, 1926, Proceedings and Transactions, third series, vol. xx, 
section II, pp. 15-35). 

A careful study in Canadian place-nomenclature. 

Hannay, Davin. The great chartered companies. London: Williams and Norgate, Ltd. 
1926. Pp. vii, 258. 

To be reviewed later. 

McE roy, Ropert. The pathway of peace: An interpretation of some British-American 
crises. With anintroduction by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L, Fisner. (Lectures delivered 
on the Sir George Watson Foundation for American History, Literature, and 
Institutions.) Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1927. Pp. ix, 192. 

To be reviewed later. 

Marriott, Sir Joun A, R, The mechanism of the modern state: A treatise on the science 
and art of government. Two vols. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1927. Pp. 
xxiii, 596; xii, 595. 

Reviewed on page 160. 
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Morris, KeitH. Canadian settler’s handbook. London: William Stevens Ltd. Pp. 75. 
A practical guide for the prospective settler. 

NuTE, Grace L. The papers of the American Fur Company: A brief estimate of their 
significance (American Historical Review, April, 1927, pp. 519-538). 

An account of a valuable collection of documents now in the possession of the 
New York Historical Society, which have some importance for the history of the 
Canadian fur-trade. 

PARRINGTON, VERNON Louis. The colonial mind, 1620-1800. (Main currents in 
American thought by VERNON Louis PARRINGTON, Volume I.) New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1927. Pp. xvii, 413. 

To be reviewed later. 

—— The romantic revolution in America, 1800-1860. (Main 
currents in American thought by VERNON Louis PARRINGTON, Volume II.) New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1927. Pp. xxii, 493. 

To be reviewed later. 

Seitz, Don C. The great island. New York: Century Co. 1926. Pp. xii, 251. Illus- 
trations. 

Reviewed on page 169. 

SHERRINGTON, C. E. R. Railways in North America (Modern Transport, December, 
1926, pp. 1 ff.). 

A comparative study of the progress and public service of the railways of the 
United States and Canada. 

TuRNBULL, R. E. Canadian trees for Britain's forests (United Empire, March, 1927, 
pp. 142-145). 

An inquiry into the reforestation of the British Isles by Canadian seed. 

VauCHER, P. Le monde Anglo-Saxon au XIX® siécle. (Histoire du Monde publiée sous 
la direction de M. E. CavaiGnac, Tome XII.) Paris: E. de Boccard. 1926. 
Pp. 243. 

Contains a brief history and description of Canada in the nineteenth century. 

VERRILL, A. Hyatt. The American Indian: North, South and Central America. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. 1927. Pp. xxvii, 485. 

Reviewed on page 172. 

VooruIs, ERNEST. Camping in Canada. Ottawa, 1917. Pp. 10. 

An illustrated description published by the Natural Resources Intelligence 
Service, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 








(2) New France 


Avucvatr, l’abbé Exie-J. Les origines des Cédres, 1702-1767 (Royal Society of Canada, 
1926, Proceedings and Transactions, third series, Vol. XX, section I, pp. 63-78). 
The early history of the parish of Saint-Joseph-de-Soulanges or Les Cédres. 
Coyne, JAMES H. The Jesuits’ Mill or Mortar. The great dispersion of the Hurons, 
1649-1651 (Royal Society of Canada, 1926, Proceedings and Transactions, third 
series, Vol. XX, section II, pp. 9-14). 
Surmises concerning the history of a unique relic of the Georgian Bay Mission 
of the Jesuits. 
Doucuty, ARTHUR G, Le drapeau de la Nouvelle France (Royal Society of Canada, 
1926, Proceedings and Transactions, third series, Vol. XX, section I, pp. 43-46). 
A study of the modifications and changes in the French flags from the reign of 
Charles VII to 1789, and the use of these flags in Canada. 
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FAUTEUX, A2cipius. Le médecin de M. dela Barre (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
avril, 1927, pp. 207-208). 
A discussion of the identity of the doctor ridiculed by Lahontan. 
La féte des Martyrs de septembre 1792 a Notre-Dame de Montréal. Montréal: Imprimé au 
“Devoir’’. 1927. Pp. 68. 
A programme and report together with the addresses and sermons delivered 
at the féte. 
GARRAGHAN, GILBERT J. Emergence of the Missouri valley into history (Illinois Catholic 
Historical Review, April, 1927, pp. 306-322). 


An account of the exploration of the Missouri valley by the Jesuit missionaries 
of New France. 





—— The first settlement on the site of St. Louis (Illinois Catholic 
Historical Review, April, 1927, pp. 342-347). 
A history of the Kaskaskia Mission maintained on the site of St. Louis by the 
Jesuit missionaries of Quebec. 
GUERJN, THoMaAS. Feudal Canada: The story of the seigniories of New France. Montréal. 
1926. Pp. 251. 
To be reviewed later. 
La RoguE de ROQUEBRUNE, R. Une canadienne du X VIIIe siecle: Mademoiselle de 
Leigne (Nova Francia, décembre, 1926, pp. 57-66). 
A picture of eighteenth century life in Canada. 
LrecomPTE, Le P. Epouarp, S.J. Un vierge iroquoise, Catherine Tekakwitha: Le lis des 


bords de la Mohawk et du St.-Laurent (1656-1680). Montréal: Imprimerie du 
Messager. 1927. Pp. 296. 


Reviewed on page 150. 
LEVESQUE, ALBERT. Les étapes d'une féte nationale (L'Action Frangaise, avril, 1927, 
pp. 243-261). 
An account of the organization of a national féte in honour of Dollard, the hero 
of the Long Sault. 
LEYMARIE, A.-Léo. Lettres de Mére Marie-Andrée Duplessis de Sainte-Héléne, supérieure 
des hospitaliéres de l’Hotel-Dieu de Québec (Nova Francia, décembre, 1926, pp. 67-78). 
The first instalment of a collection of letters containing curious and interesting 
anecdotes and facts of the life of Quebec between 1718 and 1758. 
LoMASNEY, Patrick. Marquette's burial site located (Illinois Catholic Historical Review, 
April, 1927, pp. 348-362). 
A collection of the evidence revealing the location of Marquette’s grave. 
MacponaLp, A. de Lery. Louis-Théandre Chartier de Lotbiniére, pére de la magistrature 
canadienne (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, avril, 1927, pp. 198-206). 
Notes on the genealogy of the Chartier famjly. 
Roy, PrERRE-GEeorGES. Henry Hiche, consetller au conseil superieur (Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiques, avril, 1927, pp. 193-197). 
Notes on the career of M. Hiche, citizen of New France in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 
—————————————— René-Louis Chartier de Lotbiniére (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, mai, 1927, pp. 257-264). 
Notes on the life of René-Louis Chartier de Lotbiniére, author of a burlesque 
poem, reproduced herein, on the voyage of Courcelle, governor and lieutenant 
general for the King in New France in the year 1666. 
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Tuomas, H. Munro. A Canadian Pooh-Bah (Dalhousie Review, April, 1927, pp. 69-79). 
An account of the administration of Thomas Dupuy, Intendant of New France 
from 1726-1728. 
VaLLEE, ARTHUR. Un biologiste canadien: Michel Sarrazin, 1659-1735, sa vie, ses 
travaux, et son temps. Québec. 1927. Pp. 291. 
Reviewed on pagel48. 


(3) British North America before 1837 


Benoist, EMILE. Square Chaboiiles (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, mars, 1927, 
pp. 49-70). 

A study in the history of the North West Company and the Beaver Club. 

Bonp, BEVERLEY W. William Henry Harrison in the War of 1812 (Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, March, 1927, pp. 499-516). 

A paper on the military career of William Henry Harrison attempting ‘to 
estimate the difficulties he faced, the quality of his military skill, and the results of 
his campaign in the War of 1812.” 

DunuaM, AILEEN. Political unrest in Upper Canada, 1815-1836. (Imperial Studies: 
No. 1.) London: Published for the Royal Colonial Institute by Longmans, Green 
and Co., Ltd. 1927. Pp. 210. 

To be reviewed later. 

Hart, LippELit, B. H. General Wolfe, grandsire of the United States, 1727-1927 (Black- 
wood’s Magazine, March, 1927, pp. 336-365). 

An article repeating the story of Wolfe and Gray’s Elegy. 

HremMMEON, DouGLas. The Canadian exiles of 1838 (Dalhousie Review, April, 1927, 
pp. 13-16). 

A description of the sojourn in Bermuda of the eight Canadians banished by 
Lord Durham in 1838. 

Marquis, T. G. Battlefields of 1813. (The Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. Pp. 32. 

A brief history designed for supplementary reading in the schools. 

MAURAULT, OLIVIER. Montréal-capitale (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, mass, 1927, 
pp. 20-36). 

The epoch of the union of Upper and Lower Canada illustrated by the 
memoirs of a French Canadian apothecary. 

SuRVEYER, Hon. EDOUARD-FABRE, Les élections de 1792 (Revue Trimestrielle Cana- 
dienne, mars, 1927, pp. 1-19). 

An account of the elections in Quebec in 1792 after the passing of the Con- 
stitutional Act of 1791. 

--—---— - The first parliamentary elections in Lower Canada. 
Montreal: The Mercury Press. 1927. Pp. 15. 

“A chapter in the history of the first elective institution of French Canada”’ by 
a justice of the Superior Court of the province of Quebec. 

WEBSTER, JOHN CLARENCE. Wolfe bi-centenary celebration, London, January 3rd, 1927. 
Shediac, N.B. 1927. Pp. 10. 

A report of the banquet celebrating the bi-centenary anniversary of Wolfe’s 
birth. 














Wolfiana: A pot pourri of facts and fantasies, culled from 
literature relating to the life of James Wolfe. 1927. Pp. 47. 

A collection of interesting facts about Wolfe collected for the bi-centenary 
anniversary of Wolfe’s birth. 
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(4) The Dominion of Canada 


Canada: Current politics (Round Table, March, 1927, pp. 359-366). 

A brief summary of the outstanding features of recent Canadian politics. 

The Canadian Historical Association. Report of the annual meeting held in the city of 
Ottawa, May 17-18, 1926. Ottawa: Department of Public Archives. 1927. Pp.130. 

Annual report of the Association for 1926. 

CONNOLLY, Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Cavalry action during the German offensive, 
March, 1918: 1—The dismounted battalions, 22nd-26th March (Canadian Defence 
Quarterly, April, 1927, pp. 265-273). 

A history of the dismounted battalions of the Canadian Cavalry Brigade 

in 1918. 

KENNEDY, W. P. M. The political development of Canada, 1867-1927 (The Edinburgh 
Review, April, 1927, pp. 209-224). 

A critical survey of Canadian political developments since confederation. 
———_-— Sixty years of Canadian progress, 1867-1927 (Quarterly Review, 
April, 1927, pp. 291-309). 

A survey of the constructive accomplishments of the Dominion of Canada in 
the last sixty years, from the point of view of population, economic developments 
and potentialities, spiritual life, and political outlook. 

Lyne, J. G. Great progress in Canada (Railway Age, January, 1927, pp. 3 ff.). 

A favourable survey of the larger Canadian railway syst2ms during 1926. 

MacMECcHAN, ARCHIBALD, The Canadian achievement (Royal Society of Canada, 1926, 
Proceedings and Transactions, third series, vol. XX, section II, pp. 1-8). 

An examination of Canada’s conflict with geography, and an estimate of 
Canadian progress and success in politics, in war, in art, and in literature. 

PARKER, Rt. Hon. Sir GitBert. Canada to-day (Empire Review, February, 1927, 
pp. 101-105). 

A consideration of th political independence of the Overseas Dominions. 

SHARP, WALTER R. The Canadian election of 1926 (American Political Science Review, 
February, 1927, pp. 101-113). 

A survey of the constitutional and political issues of the Canadian election 
of 1926. 





III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 
Davin, ALBERT. A propos du testament de l’abbé Maillard (Nova Francia, février, 1927, 
pp. 99-109). 
An account of the abbé Pierre Maillard, missionary to the Micmacs of Cape 
Breton from 1735 to 1762. 
—_———  L’évolution acadienne (Nova Francia, décembre, 1926, pp. 52-56). 
A description of the French population of the Maritime provinces. 
PACIFIQUE, R. P. Ristigouche: Mission Sainte-Anne (Extrait du Bulletin de la Société 
de Géographie de Québec, 1926, pp. 111-174). 
A history of the Micmac district of Ristigouche or the Baie-des-Chaleurs. 
Prince Edward Island, Canada: Its resources and opportunities. Ottawa: Government 
Printing Bureau. 1926. Pp. 63. 


A descriptive guide to Prince Edward Island printed by the Department of 
the Interior of Canada. 
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WEBSTER, JOHN CLARENCE. Some episodes in the relation between the maritime provinces 
and the American Atlantic states. Pp. 20. 
An address on the history of the relations between Canada and the United 
States on the Atlantic coast. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 


Aubert, Francis J. Le banquier Benjamin-Henri Lemoine (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, avril, 1927, pp. 213-214). 

A brief sketch of a banker of the nineteenth century. 

——_—_—_—_————L'honorable Pierre-Stanislas Bédard (Royal Society of Canada, 1926, 
Proceedings and Transactions, third series, vol. XX, section I, pp. 35-41). 

A brief sketch of the life and character of M. Bédard, politician and judge, 
1762-1829. 
Pierre-Jean-Baptiste Testard de Montigny (Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, mai, 1927, pp. 295-298). 
A brief biography of M. de Montigny, who served with Carleton in 1775. 

BouCHARD, GEORGES. Les petites industries féminines a la campagne (Royal Society 
of Canada, 1926, Proceedings and Transactions, third series, vol. XX, section I, 
pp. 121-137). 

A consideration of the changes in the domain of feminine activity in French 
Canada, caused by the modern agricultural movement. 

Caron, l'abbé IVANHOE, Une société secréte dans le Bas-Canada en 1838: L'Association 
des Fréres Chasseurs (Royal Society of Canada, 1926, Proceedings and Transactions, 
third series, vol. XX, section I, pp. 17-34). 

A sketch of the plans, personnel, activities, and failure of the secret society 
formed by the exiles of the Rebellion of 1837 for the invasion of Canada. 

CuarTIER, le chanoine EMILE. Le récent mouvement des idées au Canada frangats, 
1910-1925 (Royal Society of Canada, 1926, Proceedings and Transactions, third 
series, vol. XX, section I, pp. 109-119). 

A paper on the manifestations of intellectualism in French Canada. 

Gacnier, Dr. LEéctius A, Droits et devoirs de la médecine et des médecins Canadiens- 
francais. Montréal. 1926. Pp. 122. 

A handbook for French-Canadian physicians. 

Grou_x, Abbé LIONEL. Dix ans d’Action francaise. Montréal: Bibliothéque de l’Action 

francaise. 1926. Pp. iv, 275. 
To be reviewed later. 

Harris, Sir ALEXANDER. The Labrador boundary (Contemporary Review, April, 1927, 
pp. 414-421), 

A discussion of the decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in regard to the boundary between Labrador and Quebec. 

La ROQUE DE ROQUEBRUNE, R. M. William Grant, homme d'affaires (Nova Francia, 
février, 1927, pp. 123-132). 

An account of William Grant, speculator and successful business man in the 
era after the English conquest of Canada. 
MassicoTte, E. Z. Le peintre J.-N. Marchand (Bulletin des Recherches Historiques, 
avril, 1927, pp. 209-210). 
Questions concerning a little known painter of Canadian historical scenes. 

Nos lois frangaises (L’Action Frangaise, avril, 1927, pp. 195-210). 

A discussion of the civil law of Quebec as an element in French-Canadian 
nationality. 
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PorriER, Hon. Pascar. Recherches sur l'origine du mot de Québec (Royal Society of 
Canada, 1926, Proceedings and Transactions, third series, vol. XX, section I, 
pp. 93-98). 

A discussion of the origin of the name Quebec. 

Statistical year book of Quebec, 13th year, 1926. Quebec: L. A. Proulx. 1926. pp. XXIII, 
479. 

To be reviewed later. 

Tomss, LAURENCE CHALMERS. The port of Montreal. (National Problems of Canada, 
McGill University Economic Studies, No. 6.) Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada. 1926. Pp. 178. 

A careful monograph on the history and present importance of the port of 
Montreal, with a discussion of the recommendations for lengthening the shipping 
season, and an indication of the danger to the port by the diversion of the St. 
Lawrence. 

Troisiéme rapport de la Commission des Monuments Historiques de la province de Québec, 
1925-1926. Ottawa: Ls.-A. Proulx, 1926. Pp. XXIII. 

The report of the activities of the Commission des Monuments Historiques 
of the province of Quebec. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Artuur, E. R. Small houses of the late 18th and the early 19th centuries in Ontario. 
(Department of Architecture, University of Toronto.) Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. Pp. 46. 

An illustrated study of early domestic architecture in Ontario. 

HATHAWAY, ERNEST J. Early schools of Toronto (Reprinted from the Ontario Historical 
Society’s Papers and Records, volume XXIII, 1926). 

A brief history of early education in Toronto. 

LANGTON, H.H. James Loudon and the University of Toronto. Toronto: The University 
of Toronto Press. 1927. Pp. 32. 

An account of the career of President Loudon and the services rendered by 
him during ‘‘the period in which were carried out the most radical and far-reaching 
changes both in the constitution of the University and in the whole theory and 
practice of university education in Ontario. ”’ 

{ONTARIO EpucaATIONAL AssOCIATION.] Diamond Jubilee of Canada. Centenary, 
University of Toronto. 1927. 

Programme of the sixty-sixth annual meeting of the Ontario Educational 
Association. 

WINTEMBERG, W. J. Foreign aboriginal artifacts from post-European Iroquotan sttes 
in Ontario (Royal Society of Canada, 1926, Proceedings and Transactions, third 
series, vol. XX, section II, pp. 37-61). 

An endeavor ‘‘to show that certain aboriginal artifacts, found at post-European 
Iroquoian sites in Ontario, are not of Iroquoian origin.”’ 


(4) The Western Provinces 


Asuton, E. J. Graham Island, B.C. (United Empire, February, 1927, pp. 71-77). 
A survey of the settlements and natural resources of the largest island of the 
Queen Charlotte group. 


he 
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CnicanoT, E. L. The human touch in colonization (United Empire, April, 1927, pp. 
191-194). 

An examination of the work of the local colonization boards of Western 
Canada. 

LonGsTaFF, Major F. V. Notes on the history of the Pacific Station from the colonial 
period and the early period of confederation until the regular service across Canada of 
the C.P.R. in 1887 (Canadian Defence Quarterly, April, 1927, pp. 292-309). 

A collection of notes demonstrating ‘‘from contemporary records the history 
of the growth and the defence of the Empire trade routes across British North 
America and over the Pacific Ocean.”’ 

MacINnNEsS, Tom. Chinook days. Vancouver: Sun Publishing Company. Pp. 206. 

“Authentic scenarios”’ of the British Columbian coast during the era beginning 
with the coming of Captain James Hanna to Nootka in 1785 and ending with the 
founding of Vancouver City in 1885. 

Ma.tet, T. Frozen diary: Glimpses of the barren lands (Atlantic Monthly, March, 1927, 
pp. 317-324). 

An interesting account of the Canadian northwest territories. 

Maris, C. L. A psychological survey of the Manitoba juvenile delinquent (Journal of 
Delinquency, July, 1926, pp. 12 ff.). 

A survey disclosing that feeblemindedness is an important factor in juvenile 
delinquency in Manitoba. 

O.tveR, EpmMunD H. The settlement of Saskatchewan to 1914 (Royal Society of Canada, 
1926, Proceedings and Transactions, third series, vol. XX, section II, pp. 63-87). 

A study of immigration and the pzopling of Saskatchewan. 

PaLMER, D. A night's fishing (United Empire, April, 1927, pp. 201-204). 

A description of Brentwood Bay, Vancouver Island. 

Prup'HOMME, L. A. Souvenirs de Powassin (Royal Society of Canada, 1926, Pro- 
ceedings and Transactions, third series, vol. XX, section I, pp. 103-107). 

Reminiscences of an Indian chief of the Lake of the Woods. 

Report on oriental activities within the province. Victoria: Charles F. Banfield. 1927. 
Pp. 24. 

Statistical information on the question of oriental penetration of British 
Columbia, prepared for the Legislative Assembly of the province. 

SMITTEN, WALTER. The harvest labour problem in western Canada (International Assoc- 
iation of Public Employment Services, proceedings, fourteenth annual meeting, 
1926, pp. 14-16). 

A paper on the salient features of the harvest labour problem, prepared by 
the commissioner of labour for the province of Alberta. 


IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


AIKMAN, C. Howarp. The automobile industry of Canada, (National Problems of 
Canada, McGill University Economic Studies, No. 8.) Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1926. Pp. 48. 

A comprehensive survey of the Canadian automobile industry. 

CARBONNEAU, Hector. Le réle du bois dans l'industrie de la péche maritime: IV.— 
Conservation du poisson (Canada Frangais, mars, 1927, pp. 467-477). 

The conclusion of a study on the Canadian fish industry. 
CarMAn, F. A. Alarming the foreign investor (Dalhousie Review, April, 1927, pp. 23-28). 
A criticism of the policy of the Canadian government in regard to enemy 
property. 
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DazELL, A.G. Housing in Canada: Housing in relation to land development. Toronto: 
The Social Service Council of Canada. 1927. Pp. v, 40. 

A specific inquiry into housing conditions in Canada, forming the first mono- 
graph of a series of studies undertaken by the Social Service Council of Canada. 

[A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT.] Canada and her climate (Empire Review, April, 1927, 
pp. 330-335). 

An estimate of the Canadian climate as an asset in Canadian development. 

[CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYs.] Maps and information issued as aids to the develop- 
ment of the mineral resources along the Canadian National Railways in northeastern 
Canada, July, 1926. Montreal and Quebec: 1926. Pp. 80. 

A useful guide to the mineral deposits of north eastern Canada. 

FORSEY, EUGENE. Economic and social aspects of the Nova Scotia coal industry. (National 
Problems of Canada, McGill University Economic Studies, No. 5.) Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1926. Pp. 126. 

A diagnosis of the problems of the Nova Scotia coal industry. 

GreGG, E. S. and CricHer, A. L. Great Lakes-to-Ocean waterways. (Domestic Com- 
merce Series, No. 4.) Washington: 1926. 

An excellent study of the possibilities of linking the Great Lakes to the ocean 
with deep waterways. Maps, commodity maps, statistical tables, and traffic 
records are provided. 

Jackson, GILBERT E. Cycles of unemployment in Canada (International Association 
of Public Employment Services, Proceedings, fourteenth annual meeting, 1926, 
pp. 48-57). 

A statistical analysis of the seasonal ebb and flow of unemployment in Canada. 

MacmiLuan, J. W. Legal minimum wage in Canada (American Economic Review, 
March, 1927, pp. 187 ff.). 

A short discussion relating to the problems raised by the Treaty of Versailles. 

Mansert, A. C. The lumber industry and the problem of labour supply (International 
Association of Public Employment Services, proceedings, fourteenth annual meet- 
ing, 1926, pp. 18-22). 

An investigation into the problem of labour in the lumber business of Eastern 
Canada. 

PONTIFEX, BRYAN. The industries of Canada: Position and possibilities (United Empire, 
February, 1927, pp. 93-98). 

A statistical investigation into Canada’s natural resources, industries, and 
economic advantages. 

Reicu, NATHAN. The pulp and paper industry in Canada. (National Problems of 
Canada, McGill University Economic Studies, No. 7). Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1926. Pp. 77. 

A study of the rise and growth of the pulp and paper industry in Canada, 
with an estimate of its magnitude and importance in Canadian industry. 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Apothéose de Monseigneur Louis-Frangois R.-Lafléche. Les Trois Riviéres: Imprimerie 
Saint-Joseph. 1926. Pp. 228; illustrations. 
An account of the celebrations attending the unveiling of a monument at 
Three Rivers to the second Roman Catholic bishop of Three Rivers, Mgr. 
Lafléche. 
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CUMBERLAND, R. W. Agnes Maule Machar (Queen’s Quarterly, January, February, 
March, 1927, pp. 331-339). 
A criticism of the works of a minor figure of Canadian, nineteenth century 
literature. 


Epcar, PELHAM. Duncan Campbell Scott (Dalhousie Review, April, 1927, pp. 38-46). 
A biography of Duncan Campbell Scott and a criticism of his work. 


EMARD, MEDARD. Le Canada ad Rome au Jubilé de 1925 (Royal Society of Canada, 

1926, Proceedings and Transactions, third series, vol. XX, section I, pp. 1-16). 
An account of Canada’s contribution to the Jubilee of 1925 at Rome. 

GAUTHIER, HENRI, p.s.s. Sulpitiana. Montreal: Au Bureau des Oeuvres paroissiales 
de St.-Jacques. 1926. Pp. 277. 

A new, revised, and enlarged edition of a work on the Sulpician order published 
first in 1912. 

GEOFFRION, LOUIS-PHILIPPE. Zigzags autour de nos parlers: simples notes. Troisiéme 

série. Québec: chez l’auteur, 125, Rue de la Claire-Fontaine. 1927. Pp. 230. 
Notes, partly historical and etymological, on the language of French Canada. 

Gipson, J. Murray (comp. and trans.). Canadian folk-songs (old and new). Harmoniz- 
ations by GEOFFREY O’HARA and Oscar O'BRIEN; decorations by FRANK H. 
Jounston. London and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. 1927. Pp. xxii, 105. 

Reviewed on page 144. 

JaMET, Dom ALBERT. Une fille de France: Marie de l'’Incarnation (L’ Action Frangaise, 
avril, 1927, pp. 236-241). 

A study of the character of Marie de |’Incarnation. 

LALIBERTE, Abbé ANDRE. Les fétes du monument Hébert a Hébertvitle, Lac Saint-Jean, 
6 juillet, 1926. Chicoutimi: Le Syndicat des Imprimeurs du Saguenay. 1926. 
Pp. 116; illustrations. 

An account of the unveiling of the monument erected in honour of the pioneer 
priest who founded Hébertville on Lake St. John. 

Lettres historiques de la Vénérable Mére Marie de l'Incarnation sur le Canada. Com- 
pilation de SULTE. Quebec: L’Action Sociale. 1927. Pp. 147. 

Reviewed on page 150. 

Mair, CHARLES. Tecumseh, a drama, and Canadian poems; Dreamland and other 
poems; The American bison; Through the Mackenzie basin; Memoirs and remt- 
niscences. (Master-works of Canadian authors, edited by JoHN W. GARVIN: 
Vol. XIV.) Toronto: The Radisson Society of Canada, Limited. 1925. Pp. Ixxii, 
470; illustrations. 

To be reviewed later. 

PiERCE, LoRNE. James Evans. (The Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1926. Pp. 30. 

An account of James Evans, pioneer missionary to the North West. 

——_—————— John Black. (The Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1926. Pp. 32. 

A biography of John Black, ‘‘apostle of the Red River’’. 

John McDougall. (The Ryerson Canadian History Readers.) Toronto: 

The Ryerson Press. 1926. Pp. 30. 

A short sketch of the life of the Rev. John McDougall, Methodist missionary 
to the Indian tribes of north-western Canada. 
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POIRIER, MICHAEL. The animal story in Canadian literature (Queen’s Quarterly, 
January, February, March, 1927, pp. 298-312). 
A consideration of Ernest Thompson Seton and Charles G. D. Roberts, both 
of whom have contributed to the development of the realistic animal story, “a 
literary form which has originated and developed in Canada.”’ 
The reminiscences of Louis Cochin, O.M.S. (Canadian North-West Historical Society 
Publications, volume I, number II, 1927, pp. 75). 
The reminiscences of a veteran missionary of the Cree Indians and a prisoner 
in the Indian camp in the Rebellion of 1885. 
ROBITAILLE, GEORGES, Mgr. de Laval et ses historiens (Canada Frangais, mars, 1927, 
pp. 449-464; avril, 1927, pp. 532-551). 
A criticism and comparison of the estimates of Laval formed by Frangois- 
Xavier Garneau and Etienne-Michel Faillon. 





Roy, Mgr. PauLt-EuGENE. Discours religieux et patriotiques. Québec: Imprimerie de 
l’Action Sociale Limitée. 1926. Pp, 244. 

A collection of speeches by the late archbishop of Quebec. 

Semaine d'histoire du Canada: Premiére session tenue a la Bibliotheque Saint-Salpice a 
Montréal du 23 au 27 novembre 1925, sous les auspices de la Société Historique de 
Montréal: Compte rendu et mémoires. Montréal: Société Historique de Montréal. 
1926. Pp. xviii, 456. 

Reviewed on page 146. 

Sissons, C. B. The martyrdom of McCarty—fact or myth? (Canadian Journal of 
Religious Thought, January-February, 1927, pp. 12-18). 

An incident of religious intolerance in the history of Upper Canada. 

The sites of Trinity College and St. Hilda's, 1798-1926. Toronto: Trinity College. 
1926. Pp. 5. 

A brief history of the land comprising the present site of Trinity College and 
St. Hilda’s. 














